



L£I8HMAN McNEILL 


V 0., ' 

T4LES OF THE OtD TOWN, published in book 
form, is in answer to many requests. ThU series 
pt; .qriicles was written ^specially jw The R^ald 
and appedr^.iii its pages.liuring cdlgirry’s :7,5th 
Anniversary ceilie^ratidns. ' 

• jilr. Lg&hmah McNeill present - in these 
'wria^sf iw old tiyners, newccmers and young 
fqlks aiikdymemy interesUng and authentic re- 
min^cences of people, places and happenings of 
f’nign'^x 'earlier days.; He was born in Calgary, 
sod of J. McNeOl, a pioneer of 1586. y 



This was Calgary in 1878—then known as Fort Calgary. 
This historic scene shows members of the Royal North "Vfest 
Mounted Police and Indians grouped beside the fort. 


How Calgary Was Christoned 


The naming of Calgary was 
importarlt in the history of this 
city, and one cannot describe the 
event better than by quoting 
from, official coirespondence 
tween OttaVa and the Mounted 
Police written at the time of the 
arrival in Calgary of that fam¬ 
ous force. 

‘ Fort Madeod, 

• 29 Feb., 1876. 
To: 

Deputy Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

As we have now a post of 
fort at Bow River, it would 

^AGE2 •. 


be as well if it were, known by ' 
some name. 1 visited the post 
about a fortni^t ago, 'mth 
Colonel Madeod,, and when 
I was there Inspector Brise- 
bois (who is in command of the 
station) issued, an-order with¬ 
out consiilting either Colonel 
Madeod or myself stating that 
all public documents sent fr<ra 
his fort were to be headra 
“Fort Brisebols”. 1, of course, 
cancelled,the order at once, as 
in the first place inspector 
Brisebois had no authority to 
issue such an order and Jn the 
second place the fort was not 
built by Inspector Brisebo&- 


or his troop, and neither the 
troop nor .the people about 
there wlsh^ the place called 
Brisebois. Colonel Macleod 
has suggested the -name of 
Calgary, which I believe is 
“Scotch” for "Clear Running , 
Water”, ,a very appropriate 
name I think. Should the 
minister lie pleaseid to approve 
of this name I will issue an 
order to that effect. I have the 
honour, to be Sir, Your Obedi¬ 
ent Servant, 

A. G. IRVINE, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

Reply: 

- . , - . 1876. 

■ Department of Justice of the 
Mounted Police: 

Assistant Commissioner re- 
' portshs new post at Bow River 
. which Inspector Brisebois had, 
ordered to be called “Fort 


Brisebois.” This order as of 
this coipmunicatlon cancelled, 
and now suggest it be called 
Calgary, a name suggested by 
Stipendiary Magistrate Mac¬ 
leod, Mar^ 25. . 

JAMES F. MAt/LEOD, the 
colonel mentioned, and , after 
whom the town of Macleod is 
named, was the father of Mrs. 
A. E.' Crossi Mrs. Norman T. 
MacLeod, Mrs. Georee Sharp of 
Toronto and Mrs. Cecil Towh- 
shend, Mrs. J. Montgomerie Bell 
of Calgary. Col. Madepd is 
credited as being the man who 
did so much -to bring friendship 
and understanding , between the 
whites and the--. Blackfoot 
Indians, and it is chiefly due to 
his WOTk with Crowfoot, chief of 
the Blackfoot Indians,- that the 
Blackfoot remained loyal at the 
time of the Riel Rebellion, ISffi. 


Calgary Cattle in Scotland, where Calgary got, its name,,. 





The R^d Coots Arrive 


Just 75 years ago a detach¬ 
ment of N.W.M.P. built an un¬ 
named fort on the banks of the 
Bow and Elbow Rivers. To the 
south was ^’ort Macleod on the 
St. Mary River stood Fort 
Whoop-Up. To the west where 
Mprley now stands Rev. John 
MacDougall camped with the 
Stony. Indians. To the east in 
what was known as the Black- 
foot Nation Rev. Father Albert 
Lacombe and Father Robert 
, Doucet lived among the Black- 
foot. 

A FORT BUILT in i799 stood 
at Rocky Mountain House, and 
farther north on the Saskatche¬ 
wan River stood Fort Edmonton. 

Early buffalo hunters and In¬ 
dians had slaughtered animals 
by the thousands. Whisky trad¬ 
ers were playing havoc with the 
Indians. The country Was wild 
an.d lawless, so much so that the 
government at Ottawa, under 
Sir John A. Mbcdonald by act of 
parliament in 1873 formed a 
military unit, which became the 
world-famous N.W.M.P. 

JUST 75 YEARS ago a de¬ 
tachment of Mounted Police 
Aood on what is known as the 
present North Hill and over¬ 
looked the valley of the Bow 
and Elbow. 


The North West Mounted 
Police lert Toronto in June, 1874. 
That was an amazing journey 
when you think of it today—^216 
men and 244 horses Mt Toronto 
by train to Fargo, North Dakota, 
and’ then treldted more than 
. 1,000 miles across the. prairies. 
They must have made. an ipi- 
pressive sight when they set off 
with their bull teams. Red 
River carts, their Jiorses and 
cattle; _ 

• ONE OF THE interesting 
things to me is. the fact that 
the horses of each troop were 
of a distinct color—"A” Troop 
had dark bays, "B” Troop, 
brown; “C" chestnut; ‘ly’ dark 
grays and buckskins, ‘E" Troop 
black, and “F” Troop light bays. 

From the start the Mounted 
Police were dressed in the scar¬ 
let tunic. They must have been 
a bit different from thfe be¬ 
draggled weary, ■ half-starved 
bunch that first saw the Rockies 
when they reached Sweet Grass 
Hills three months later—a jour¬ 
ney today which in a pkme- 
would be a matter of hours and 
minutes—^but what an ordeal for, 
them. A thousand miles , of rid¬ 
ing, tramping and driving, often 
short of nations and still worse, 
short of water. 


BOB EDWARDS STORY" 

Ah old gentleman, the only undertaker in towm, 
was what might be called a forehanded man.* One day 
he met on the street the young son . of a citizen who 
was-reported at death’s door. 

"How is yer father this morning?" asked the 
undertaker. 

"He’s sinking fast,’’ said the son. 

"Is that so? Poor boy. By the way, how tall is 
your father?” - 
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Whisky Traders 


mfn that pioneer force of Colonel, i8_that the law", and 
216 members of scarlet-coated was told'that “as matters stand 
North West-Mounted Polite Vvho at the present we make the law 
had left Toronto In June of 1874 as we go along.” 
to travel to Fargo, North Dako- in 1875 Troop "E” was sent 
ta, hy train and then'marched west from Macleod to establish 
1,000 miles over the prairies, a fort where our present city 
reached Fort Whoop-Up on Oct. now stands. As a fort or trading 
9, they found it abandoned ex- centre, Calgary in those days 
cept for a couple of men. Evl- didn't mean very much. Hie 
dently the whisky traders had route that the traders and fur- 
heard .that they were on their trappers used was overland from 
"’ay- Winnipeg to Edmonton, down to 

THE FORCE first buil^with Mountain House, and 

the help of "he L G. B^ter CoiS 

pany their first: encampment at i«k 

Macleod, and spent the winter Walsh and 

of '74 huntine the scatferS Macleod were the pnncipal 
whislw Baders® scattered positions. The fact is 

n^Ky traders. Mounted 

The administration of justice Police fort at Calgary at one 
was a bit haphazard in those time had been practically-aban- 
days. There is a story about one doned, there being for some- 
whisky trader- who had been time only one man left in charge 
^3ught and had his property of here. It was tha coming of the , 
IjpOO buffalo robes confiscated. . C.P.R. in 1883 that was really 
He got mad and said—"Say, the start of Calgary. 


L. V. Kelly in his will-known book, "The Range 
Men,” tells this story. Hie financial- backers of the 
. Oxley Ranch' were Alexander Stavely Hill and Lord 
Lathom, Lord High Chamberlain to Queen Victoria. 
During the summer.of 1895 the above gentlemen vislt- 
,ed the west. While here they had lunch in the well- 
known eating house at Macleod at that time run by the 
kfamous;old timer, Kamouse Taylor. Kamouse, a man 
with varied experiences from preacher to wdiiskey. 
trader, to squaw man, was greatly impressed with the 
honor of feeding'such distinguished guests. He per¬ 
sonally undertook to serve the guests. Throwing a 
dUrty towel over his foreahn, he approached saying to 
Mr. Hilb;"Soup7” Mr. HMl would take soup. Taylor, 
flourishing the towel gracefully, then approached Lord 
-Lathbm."Soup?” Being British to the-core. Lord 
Lathom .want^ to know what was going to be the 
result before he committed himself. So, tuniing in his 
naturally dignified -way, he asked:. "What kind of 
' soup?”. Taylor, essentially western and pertiaps a bit 
flustered, too, replied with strong emphasis: “Damn 
.good $oupryer lordship.. Not understanding the "queer” 

' ‘‘^ays of the wrat,- Lord Lathbm’Jooked at Kamouse 
•Taylpr-with deep astonishment.: 




The West's Best Loved 
Roman Catholic Priest 


In 1875, when the Mounted 
Police came to Calgary, Rev. 
Father Lacombe and his faith¬ 
ful half-breed servant, Alexis, 
were already here living in a 
log hut at the junction of the 
Bow and Elbow Rivers. 

Father Lacombe actually came 
■ to the territory now known as 
Alberta, in 1852. He came over¬ 
land from Fort Garry to estab¬ 
lish his mission at St. Albert, 
near Edmonton. His early mis¬ 
sionary work was chiefly among 
the Cree Indians but his latter 
days were spent among the 
Blackfoot Confederation in 
Southern Alberta. ^ 

After Forf Calgary was estab¬ 
lished, Father Lacombe and 
Father Doucette took up squat¬ 
ter’s rights on what is now 
known as the Mission district of 
Calgary. 

WHEN FATHER Lacombe 
realized that the railway was 
coming to Calgary in 1883, he 
went to Ottawa to obtain home¬ 
steader’s rights on his land 
which, by this time, had been 
surveyed. Father Lacombe’s 
visit ,to Ottawa is recorded by 
Katherine Hughes in her book 
“Biography of Father Lacombe’’ 
published in 1914. 

To quote Miss Hughes: 

“Sir David MacPherson was 
minister of the interior then. 
One momitig as he sat in ,his 
office, shut off from the -pom>- 
monplace ' world by. nbiseleSfi, 
baize doors and the im^sme,' 
long Gothic corridors — a pris^ 
in a dusty black cassocl^ 
ushered in to him. : ■/''> 


"THE PLAINSMAN laid his 
case before the minister. It 
sounded reasonable. Sir David 
felt inclined to comply. But the 
dignity of governments must be 
upheld — delays and red-tape 
being the traditional safeguards. 
Father Lacombe was informed 
that his request would receive 
most favorable consideration, t 
and if he returned in a fevy. days 
he would receive definite con¬ 
firmation of this. 

‘That did not meet Father 
Lacombe’s wishes at all. Each 
day that' passed meant more 
likelihood of newcomers build¬ 
ing on his land — and the piling 
up of abuse or inconvenience 
for poor tiirild Father Doucette 
—‘God’s Lamb.’ 

“HIS NEXT statement, bland¬ 
ly made, took away Sir David’s 
Areath: ‘No, Monsieur, I cannot 
'go until I receive that settle¬ 
ment of our land. I came 
hundreds of miles to you just 
for this. I will wait here with 
your permission. I am used to 
camping bn the prairie;bn the 
floor, anywhere — I Will just 
camp here until I get my paper#.’' 

"He looked about him. After 
the mud-chinked shack at Mac- 
leod, or the shedlike house in 
Calgary, .this/office was regal. 
He seated hilnself with an air 
of one who settles himself com¬ 
fortably for a len^h of time. 

"Sir Dhvia immediately wrote 
oi^t(^^ guarantee* of the home¬ 
stead locations .'on the sections 
iMicated by Father Lacombe. 
‘Ine patents for the land were to 
follow when tKe conditions were 
fulfilled.’’ , .... 
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Early Protestant Clfergy 


In the old days, among that 
notable band of missionaries who 
did such a splendid pioneering 
service in the Calgary district 
were the MacDougalls, who were 
, Methodists. 

Rev. George MacDougall came 
to Edmonton with his sons In 
1865. Unfortunately he was 
frozen to death in a blizzard 
near Morley in the 70’s. His son, 
Rev. John MacDougall, founded 
the first Protestant church in 
the Calgary district, this being 
a little church bn the. highway 
near Morley. 

REV; JOHN MabDOUGALL, 
like Father Lacombe, went 
through some hard times in this 
country.' He lost his daughter, 
in a smallpox epidemic, and he 
hims^ f was stricken with the 
disease, but fortunately survived 
that illness. 

'He dii‘d in- Calgary in 1917 
wittiin a month of his old friend 
Father Lacoipbev 

The Presbyterian Church was 
represented by; Rev. James Rob¬ 
ertson and his brother. Rev. An¬ 
gus Robertson. Rev. Ai^ms 
founded Knox Presbyterian 


Church In Calgary in 1883, but 
unfortunately, died as a young 
man in 1890. ' Rev. James did 
missionary work, west’ of the 
Great Lakes from 1881 to 1902. 

THE ANGLICAN Church in 
Calgary was represented by Ven. 
Archdeacon J. W. Timms, who 
as a yojmg man came out from 
Staines, England, under Rt. Rev. 
William 'C. Pinkh'am, who at 
ttat time lived in Winnipeg. 

From 1883 to 1895 JWr. Timms 
was on the Blackfoof Reserve 
at Old Sun’s Camp near Glei-, 


cnen. r ■ 

Archdeacon Timms was the" 
first Anglican to hold sendees, 
in Calgary, the father of the 
Cathedral Church as we^ now,^ 
know it 

Rt. Rev. William C. Pinkham 
came to the Red River settle¬ 
ment September 11, 1868, and 
later to Calgaipy as bishop of 
this district in 1887. 

In 1895 Archdeacon Timihs 
exchanged parishes with Canon 
H. W. Stocken, who was at- that 
time Anglican-minister on the 
Sarcee Reserve, south of this 
city. Canon Stocken, is npw 
living and .enjoying a life of re-. 
tirement -at Victoria, B.C. 





Early Churchmen 

Early Western Canadian his- 'true and ever faithful helper 
tory reads no differently from Alexis, a half breed servant. 


the history of other countries. 
We find among the early pion¬ 
eers the men of the church. As 
early as September, 1840, the 
Rev. Mr. Robertt Rundle, the 
pioneer missionary, reached Ed¬ 
monton House. From there he 
went to Rocky Mountain House, 
arriving there Feb. 22, 1841. 

J. H. HARRITT was in charge 
of the Hudson’s Bay post at that 
point. In April, 1841 Rev. Mr. 

, Rundle camped at the foot of 
Cascade Mountain in Banff for 
over a month. Rundle Mountaliv, 
as everyone knows, was named 
in honor of this missionary trek. 

In Sept., 1845, Rev. Father P. 
J. de Smet, a Belgian priest, 
reached the Bow River. From 
there he went to Rocky Moun¬ 
tain House and stayed in that' 
district until 1846. 

It was the churchmen of the 
.50’s to 80’s who have written 
glorious pages in Calgary’s his¬ 
tory. Rev. Father Albert La- 
combe came to Fort Edmonton 
in 1852. He, and later his. assist¬ 
ant, Father Joseph D. L. Doucet, 
worked with the Blackfoot*^ In¬ 
dians. His mission field extended 
from his hermitage at Pincher 
Creek to St. Albert, a few miles 
north of Edmonton, a distance 
of 300 miles. The Indians call^ 
him by an Indian name meaning 
"Noble Soul.” 

LATER A TERRIBLE epi¬ 
demic of scarlet fever broke out 
among the Blackfoot. Hundreds 
were dying like flies,, and they 
begged “Noble Soul" to' come to 
their camp to help themr Father. 
Lacombe nursed and qomforted 
them until he himelf was strick¬ 
en with the disease, and had to 
be nursed back to health by his 


The Blackfoot' after this epi¬ 
demic called him “The Man With 
The Good Heart.” 

WHEN FATHER Lacombe 
heard that the railway was com¬ 
ing across Canada he realized 
that the Indians would have to 
be prepared for civilization and 
the stream of settlers' which 
would follow, and he had to beg 
his friends in the East for money 
to start schools and teachers for 
the Indians. The Indians didn’t 
take very kindly to the railvvay 
at first. Some of the young men 
tore up the track which later 
crossed their lanck and there 
might have been a Iqt. more 
trouble but for Father Lacombe. 

■ He gave them his word that 
they would be compensated, and 
he was one of the first, white 
men they would trust. 

'WHEN the first train reached 
Calgary, Father Lacombe was 
invited into the directors’ car for 
lunch. The president, George 
Stephen, gave him his chair, and 
made Father Lacombe president 
of the C.P.R. for a few hours, * 

When the C.P.R. built the Cal- ' 
gary-Edmonton railway in 1890 
Sir William Van Horne, the • 
president, asked Father Lacombe 
to suggest the names of the 
towns between Red Deer and 
Edmonton. ' - 

The names- as submitted- by 
Father Lacombe. were acceirted, 
Sir William also personally hon¬ 
ored Father Lacombe by Uiclud-: 
ing the name Lacombe as. the 
name of one of the principal lo~ • 
cations. 

Father Lacombe lived until he • 
was 89 and his body-is entomb^ 
in the shrine at St. Albert. 
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Peaches Davis, Pioneer Hospitality 

Calgary's First Building 


Before the coming of the 
Mounted Police* in 1875, whisky 
traders had made the Calgary 
district a lawless country. Their 
influence , on the! Indians was 
bad and the situation was fast 
becoming out of control, but with 
the coming of the Mounted 
Police law and order was soon 
established. 

Even before the Mounted 
Police arrived. Forts Whoop-Up, 
Stand-Off; Slide-Out and Whisky 
Fort were practically'deserted. 

EVERY ^HiLD in school 
knows the story of the Mounted 
Policeman, Peach Davis, the lone 
Mountfe who was sent to Mon¬ 
tana and brought back, single- 
handed, a renegade band of In¬ 
dians. Such was the fear of 
British law and justice as sym¬ 
bolized by the Red Coats of the 
Mounted Police. 

" In Calgary’s eimly days there 
were no gun-toting'cowboys; no 
saloons in, this c\ty were ever, 
"shot-up". Of course, there was 
crime, even as <ve have it today, 
but this country was never, after 
the coming of the Mounted 
Police, terrifying and lawless. 

The saying that is often heard, 
“The latch string is always out,” 
was a.reality in the early history 
of this district. ' ' - 

Actually trie saying came from 
the fact that many doors were 
fastened with an inside latch 
which <^uld be released from the 
,oufeide hy 'pulling a string at¬ 
tached to tile inside lock and, 
passed through a.hole tdthe out¬ 
side. , . . 

Mayor G. Ryder Davis of IVfec- 
leod, the well-known ,pToneer Mn 
and old timer of that, district. 


has been kind enough to supply 
me with the details of the actual 
building of the fort at Calgary. 

- In 1875 Mayor Davis’ father, 

D. W. Davis, was in charge of the 
I. G. Baker Company’s men who ’ 
built the fort for -the Mounted . 
Police. 

THE FIRST building was' 
made out of dry pine logs 14 
feet long. 'These logs were ob¬ 
tained about six miles up the 
Elbow River and brought down 
by boom to'the junction of the 
Bow and Elbow-rivers. It did 
not take the I. G. Baker men 
long to put up a log building 
capable of accommodating about 
50 men. and stablgg for about 
the same number of horses. 

Lumber - for the doors bnd 
flooring was cut with a whip saw 
by half-breeds, some of whom 
had been living in the district. 
Surrounding the buildings was 
built a log stockade about .10 
feet high. 

IN ADDITION to the fort, 
the I. G. Baker,Company, under 
Mr. Davis’ ''direction, put up a. 
good substantial store a^d a 
couple of dwielling houses, and 
before lopg had the store stocked 
•with an assortment of goods of - 
all kinds brought from Fort 
Benton and open for business as 
a trading centre. 

At the same time, the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company was busy 
putting up a small log building 
'and soon afterward opened up 
a trading centre. 

■ Later, the Hu,dson’s Bay Com[ •> 
pwy bought'dut the I. G. Baker 
Company, r The I. G. Baker Con^*- 
pany was an American company 
that had come jn with the fur' 
fjom Fort Benton. 



Romantic Streets 


An oldtimer by the name of 
Frank White wrote in his diary 
that in 1881 he stood on Cal¬ 
gary’s North Hill and counted 
16 log shacks, nine Indian 
teepees and the Mounted PoUee 
fort; 

Personally my earliest recol¬ 
lection of Calgary was of a 
.town of 5,000 extending from 
East Calgary to 2nd Street West 
from the river to about 14th 
Avenue. St. Mary’s church on 
18th Avenue and the Holy Cross 
hospital were well out of town, 
and when Sir James Lougheed 
built his home on. 13th 'Avenue 
(the present Red Cross blood 
clinic) that was ,iust out in the 
country, that’s all. 

IN CALGARY’S early history 
the streets and avenues were 
named. Calgary unlike other 
towns didn’t have a "Main 
Street.’’ ’The oldtimers possibly 
Were more romantic. ’They called 
8th Avenue “Stephen Avenue” 
in honor of Lord Mount Stephen, 
president of the C.P.R. The 
names of the avenues in my 
early youth were as follows: 

Abbott was 2nd Avenue. Egan 
was 3rd Avenue. Reinoch was 
4th Avenue. Northcote was 5th 
Avenue. Angus was 6th Ave¬ 
nue. McIntyre was 7th Avenue. 
Stephen was 8th Avenue. At¬ 
lantic was 9th Avenue. Pacific 
was 10th Avenue. Smith was 
11th Avenue. Van Home was 
12th Avenue. Kennedy was 13th. 
Grenfell was 14th. Rose was 
15th. Notre Dame was 17th 
Avenue. 


FOR THE STREETS: McTav- 
ish was the present Centre; 
Scarth was 1st St- W.; Hamil¬ 
ton 2nd St. West: Barday, 3rd 
Street West; Ross, 4th Street 
West; and to the east. Osier wgs 
1st St. East; and here’s the best 
one of all, the street they put 
the police station and town hall, 
on was “Drlnkwater", 2nd Street 
East; Hardistry, was 3rd St. 
East; Dewdney, 4th St. East; 
Irvine, 5th St. East; and in East 
Calgary, Conrad St. was the 
present 7th St. East. 

IN RECALLING these names 
it occurs to me that as our pres¬ 
ent city is developing and the, 
city officials will be opening up 
new sub-divisions, now would be 
the time to honor the early 
pioneers by again using these 
original names, many of which 
were in honor of C.P.R. . of¬ 
ficials, prominent Calgarians of 
that day, and officers of the 
Mounted Police. 

In the small area encom¬ 
passed in the list of street and ' 
avenue names above were built 
Calgary’s early bpiliiings, many 
of them landmarks imtil the 
present day. 

Two of the most famous trails 
leading into the city today are 
still carrying the names given 
them by the Old Timer- The 
South Road is known as the 
Macleod Trail — over which the 
supplies came by bull team from 
Macleod to the little settlement 
of Calgary. The JJdnwnton 
Trail, which connected the two 
settlements, still carries the 
name used by th? Old Timer. 


In prohibition days under the Scott Act, an early 
C^gcu-ian taxidennist had-a famous “stuffed coyote.” 

To the thirsty popiilation of those 'early days this 
stuffed coyote had a peculiar attraction. By a remark¬ 
able coincidence one could lift the head of the “coyote”, 
hold a cyp at a predetermined sjwt at the rear of the 
stuffed animal and get a “drink.” Of course you paid 
to put your hand imder his diin. 



One of Charlie Smith's Famous Yarns 


The other day a friend said to 
me, “I thought you were going 
to tell some stories in these 
articles you are writing for The 
Herald”. 

Well, here’s one for my friend. 

Hundreds of Calgarians will 
remember the late Charles O. 
Smith, who at the time of this 
story, in 1925-26, was editor of 
The Calgary Herald. He was 
one of Calgary’s most lippuIaR' 
business men and always had 
a host of stories. As an Sfter- 
dinner speaker he was very 
much in demand. 

IN 1926 the old-timers were 
honored to have him on , their 
program at the annual banquet 
at the Palllser hotel. In his re¬ 
sponse to the toast to the press, 
here is the story he told: 

In li^onton, after 1890 and 
before \the Hl^ Level Bridge 
Was built, the only C.P.R. sta¬ 
tion was in Stfathcona, now 
South Kdteionton. Passengers for 
Edmontoii got off on the south 
side and were driven to Edmon¬ 
ton via the Low Level Bridge. 
At that time there was an old 
time character by the name oL 
Budsskin Bill who drove a 
buckbc^rd across the coulee. 

’The Hon.-Frank Oliver was an 
early newspaperman in Edmon¬ 
ton, coming there in 1878 as 
publisher of ’The Edmonton 
Bulletin. One day in the early,, 
’90s an eminent Englishman, 
just out frbm the Old Country, 
got. off the C.B.R.. train at 
Strathcona and was being 


driven by old Bill across to 
Edmonton. 

BILL 8jAT there smoking his 
pipe, the shaggy cayuses jogging 
along.. ; 

The Englishman spoke, .‘T say, 
I say, my man, your team is 
very anaemic.” 

Bill, a .little deaf, cocked his 
ear and asked, “What’s that?” 

' ’ The Englishman repeated, “I 
say, I say, your team is very 
anaemic — very bloodless.” 

"Well, that’s damn funny,” 
said Bill, “only yesterday,' I 
took Ffank Oliver across and he 
told me I had the bloodiest team 
he’s ever' seen.” 

Charlie Smith enlivened any 
gathering he attended. He was 
a regular contributor to the fun. 
at the weekly Rotary Club 
luncheons. One Christmas he 
made a presentation to the wife 
of the president Charlie had 
gone over to the tent factory 
and had them make a pair of- 
ladies’ bloomers out of stiff 
striped canvas. When the good 
.lady opened the large, fancy, 
decorated Christmas box, she 
took out her gift ’The bloomers 
stood up by the^nselves. He was 
always playing tricks on his 
friends. 

When my friend reads this he 
will feel like the Indian woman 
who had been drinking and the 
oldtimer said to her, “Squaw, 
ypu have been taking too much 
liquor.” , 

She replied, “No, a little too 
much is jurt enough.” - 


’The annual licence fee for restaurants in 1920 


was $1,00. 
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Pioneer Women 


To the pioneer women of Cal¬ 
gary all honor should be, given. 
To them is owed a debt that 
cannot be measured in words. 

Let me sketch briefly the ex¬ 
periences of just three pioneer 
women, Mrs. David McDougall, 
Mrs. John McDougall and Mrs. 
James F. Macleod. 


DAVID MCDOUGALL first 
came to this country in 1865. 
For many years he was chief 
of the ox cart brigade of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ox 
cart transport between Fort 
Garry (Winnipeg) and Fort Ed¬ 
monton. 

In 1871, as a bride, Mrs. Mc¬ 
Dougall accompanied ber hus¬ 
band on one of these hazardous 
trips, enduring all the trials 
and hardships of such a journey. 
Her honeymoon—960 miles in. 
an ox cart across unchartered 
■prairie inhabited by warring In¬ 
dians. 


❖ 


MRS. JOHN MCDOUGALL 

spent the winter of 1872-73 at a 
little log mission at Morley, at 
that time the only white woman 
between the United States 
boundary and the Saskatchewan 
river. 


MRS. MACLEOD, wife of 
Col. James F. Macleod, spent 
her honeymoon trip in the 70’s 
traveling by dog-team from Por¬ 
tage La Prairie to Swan River 
barracks (Northern Manitoba). 
Incidentally, Normtm Macleod; 


a well known Calgary citizen 
and the son of Col. and Mrs. 
Macleod, recalls that during 
the year following that hv.ent- 
ful trip, the driver of tjie dog- 
team was hanged for a murder 
he had committed. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 


MANY OF - THE pioneer 
families came here before the 
railway in 1883. How did they 
come ? There was only one way 
—overland: some coming from 
Fort Benton, Montana, by the 
Missouri River, and from there 
by ox cart to Calgary; others 
coming overland from Fort 
Garry to Edmonton. 

All experienced hardships un¬ 
known today, but they always 
came through with a smile, liv¬ 
ing to see their families estab¬ 
lished and' this West of ours 
settled. ‘ 

Contrast the life of the 
pioneer woman with that of the 
modern girl today^the modern 
bride, for example, who steps, 
into a car and in .three or four 
days is honeynlooning\in Cali¬ 
fornia; or climbs into a^lane to 
land in London or Paris, within 
a matter of hours. ' ' 

Many of the early seWements 
can be attributed to the enter¬ 
prise of the women pioneers. It- 
was they who made the social 
gatherings so helpful to the 
small community. It was they 
who supported the establishing 
of centres of worship, of schools 
and, above aU, who gave the en¬ 
couragement so necessary to 
their men folk to carry on — for 
the establishment of homes aiid 
the future. 
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A Glimpse At the Famous 

Bob Edwards Edition Of 

The Calgary Eye Opener 


One evening a group of fel¬ 
lows were talking about their 
fishing plans for the opening 
season. 

Here’s Bob Edwards’ fish 
story as it appeared in The Cal¬ 
gary Eye Opener, July 2,1904; 

"THE MOST practical under¬ 
taking ever introduced by 
Englishmen in Victoria was ‘beer 
4x)ttle fishing’’. The process is -as- 
follows. You fill the boat with as 
many cases of beer as it will hold 
and set out to sea. After drink¬ 
ing a bottle you attach a line 
with a baited hook to the cork, 
recork the empty bottle and drop 
it over-bogrd. If blessed with a 
reasonable thirst you will soon 
have dozens of bottles bobbing 
about on the water. When a bot- 
ktle bobs frantically, you’ve got a 
fish. 

“By evening your boat is full 
of fish and you are full of beer. 

“This style of fishing is en¬ 
tirely new and no mention is 
made of it in Isaac Walton’s 
book on the gentle art.” ' 


ANOTHER ITEM that .Bob 
Edwards had in his Eye Opener 
at that time was;. “One of tte 
most interesting features of the 
Calgary Fair is an exhibit of 
seedless prunes raisgd In the 
•vicirnty of Okbtoks”.' 


IN 1906 Calgary had the same 

problems as we have today—ac¬ 
cidents. In The Calgary Eye 


Opener of March 24, 1906, a little 
item appears which reads, “Not a 
life was.lost or a buggy smashed 
at the C.P.R'. crossing last 
week”. Again, under date-line of 
April 7, 1906, appeared the fol¬ 
lowing; “Calgary’s luck is in the 
ascent. No tragedy occurred this 
Week at the crossing on 1st St. 
W. This is fools’ luck!” 

❖ o 

In the Eye Opener 'of Stp. 8, 
1906, this item heads the paper; 
“Don’t get excited, only 14 more 
weeks of the present city council. 
Keep cool! Be Calm!” 

Bob Edwards. 

December 10, 1906. 

Dr.'^illespie met a ragged ur¬ 
chin one day in the streets of 
Glasgow when the following 
conversation took place. 

“Who looks after yojj, my 
laddie?” . • . 

“Naebuddy.” 

“Have you no father?” 

“Father’s deid.” 

“And your mother.?” . 

"No livin’.” ^ 

"No sisters?” 

^ “Naw.” 

“Any brothers?” ' 

"Ay, yin.” 

“Well, can he no help you:. 

Where is he?” 

"In Glasgow University.” 

“How long has be been there ?” 

“Three years.” 

"Dear me, three years at the 
university and can’t help his 
little brother. What is he doing in 
college?” ■ _ , 

“Please, Sir, he’s in a bottle. 
He was bom with "two- heads.” 



Boyhood Days, 1885 


The year is 1885. George, a 
boy of 12, is standing, along with 
many youngsters, on the south 
bank of the Bow River alongside 
the ferry. 

The boys watched as a com¬ 
pany of soldiers gathered on the 
north shore. Soon George and 
his friends realized that it was 
the Sam Steele Scouts returning 
to Calgary after being away tdl 
summer engaged in their fight 
against the halfbreed Louis Riel 
and his rebels. George and his 
friends had^od reason to know 
the Steele l^outs, most of them 
were local cowboys whom Sam 
Steele had recruited that same 
year in Calgary. 

GEORGE WELL remembered 
the day that the call came for 
the cowboys in the district to 
-join up. Times were hard and 
adventure Called. Each than who 
volunteered was required to sup¬ 
ply his own horse—for which he 
was well paid. 

The boys were anxious to get 
across the river to see the Scouts, 
but George Hamilton, the ferry¬ 
man,. kept chasing them off the 
ferry. Young George—more ’ 
venturesome than the rest- 
jumped on the ferry Just as it 
was backing out. George Hamil¬ 
ton growled at him but let him 
go across. 

AMONG THE Steele Scouts, 
^George saw his friends, Joe But- 
lin, George Scott and Malcolm 
McKeller, who said to him, “Go 
back on the ferry, George, ahd 
up to G. C. King's store and bring 
us our man.” 

So back across on the ferry 
George went—up to <3. C. King's 
store on the, comer of 8th Ave; 


and 1st St. E, When George' 
told Mr. Kingi.what he wanted, 
G.C. gave him two heavy bags 
of mail. Back went young 
George to the riyer, and, when 
the ferryman wasn't looking, 
George'hid in a wagon that was 
already on the ferry. George 
deliverqd'fhe mail to the Steele 
Scout£» 'ili'e cowboys glad to re¬ 
ceive letters months olcf, accumu¬ 
lated enough silver to give 
George the unheaM of sum of 
$11. For the rest of the week 
George was the wealthiest boy 
in town. 

• Who's George ? I am happy to 
say that George still lives in 
Calgary and is one of our well 
known and beloved old timers, 
George Henderson, the grand 
secretary of the I.OjO.F. for Al¬ 
berta. 


CALGARY WAS FAMOUS for 
many things in the early days, 
but there was: one thing she 
didn't have, and that was a 
steamboat. Medicine Hat was 
the “harbor city” of the plains. 
Medicine Hat's last and most 
famous boat was “The City of 
Medicine Hat.” This boat was 
built and captained by Horatio 
Ross, a brother of Major George 
Ross of polo fame who lived In 
Calgary in the early days. , 

The boat was built in the win¬ 
ter of 1907-08 in Medicine. Hat 
and was put into service as a 
pleasure boat between Medicine 
Hat and forks of the Bow and 
Belly Rivers. TTiis boat caipe to 
a sad ending at Saskatoon dur-. 
ing the floods of 1909. It was a 
high class stem-wheeler and 
was a most unusual sight on the 
South l$askatchewan River, 
especially at night with all light* 
ablaze. 
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Calgary The Sandstone City 


Practically all the early build¬ 
ings in Calgary. were built of 
sandstone. In the ’90’s steel and 
cement were still unheard of 
here, but the pioneers of Ceilg^ 
were equal to the occasion. 
high hills surrounding thlsfSml- 
ley are underlined with a“ su¬ 
perior quality of sandstone 
which is easily • worked ' and 
which hardens w^hen exposed to 
the air. 

In the '90’s at least 50 per cent 
of the tradesmen in this town 
were stone masons. 


IMAGINE WHAT the cost 
would be in this day and age of 
a building built of sandstone 
quarried and cut to size. Stone 
masons in the ’90’s received 
from'$1.50 to $2 for a ten-hour 
day. Carpenters received $1.50 a 
day. Men .working in industries 
in Calgdry in the ’90’s worked 
for a monthly wage of from $27 
to $30. 

But then, of coiuse, we must 
realize that the cost of living 


was in proportion to the wages 
paid. . • 

The sandstone which builders 
used for foundations and which 
the stone masons of that day 
called "rubble", sold for about 
a cord (128 cubic feet). Dim¬ 
ension sandstone, which was cut 
to size on the job, sold for ap¬ 
proximately $20 a cord. 


. -THE FIRST quarries were 
opened by W. F. Orr in 1886. 
W. H. Ford, Joe Butlin, J. G. 
McCallum, William Oliver and 
'Thomas Edworthy (father of a 
well-known Calgary business¬ 
man, George Edworthy) all op¬ 
erated stone quarries’ at one 
time or another; 

' The first building of any size 
built of sandstone was Knox 
Presbyteriajjr (Thurch which 
stood on the present location of 
the York Hotel. ■ 

As early as 1890, t^e sand¬ 
stone quarries, had ah export 
business, shipping sandstone as 
far east as Brai^don. 


My Uncle George Frazer in 1884 operated a con¬ 
fectionery and 'baking business. Diming ^e "Scott 
Act Period” — prohibition — appl«, ghiipes, eta, 
were brought.in to the country in large 'jiigs. Of 
course, it wouldn’t have paid if 4here hadn^ been a 
joker to the shipments. In the centre of the "iiigs was 
always a small keg of whiskey. One shipment 4»ntain- 
ed an especially large bunch of Ontario grapes.^-George 
Frazer put the grapes in the window. Sochi in walked 
a Mountie who had been on patrol duty for^weeks, . 
"Hofw much for the grapes?" said he. .George; sizing 
the situation up, said: “$5.()0.’’ The Mountie Md the 
$5.(X), an unheard of price, and wajkihg out 8% the 
grapes out of his hand. ^ 



The Death of the Famous 

Blackfoot, Chief Crowfoot 


Through Fred M. George, a 
well known pioneer’s son, whose 
father, Dr. Henry George, was 
the Mounted Police doctor in 
the early days, I have been sup¬ 
plied with a newspaper clipping, 
published in The Calgary 
Herald in 1890, which describes 
the death of Crowfoot. 


To quote: “Crowfoot, Chief 
of the Blackfoot, the most im¬ 
portant and ablest of all Indian 
chiefs, died at his home on Fri¬ 
day, April 25, 1890. The Indians 
believing on Thursday that he 
weis dead, shot his best horse, 
according to their custom, but 
the old warrior revived and 
lived .^nother 24 hours. 

"He died sitting propped up 
with pillows and blankets, 
dressed in his finest toggery 
with beaded tunic,. buffalo skin 
britches and all his ■ grandest 
clothing, the crow’s head , of his 
chieftainship resting on his head, 
a plume in his right hand, and a 
pipe in his mouth. 


“Three of his wives squatted 
near him, and around him were 
a dozen of the greatest medi¬ 
cine men of the tribe and some 
30 other leading Indians. 


“Crowfoot requested that his 
own war song, composed by him¬ 
self after his first great battle' 
be sUng continuously. He also 
wore his government hat with 
gold band and the gold rose. 


"For five days and nights, 
the tom-toms were beating loud 
enough to be heard sfaf or seven 


miles away, and the noise and 
excitement attending a great 
chief’s death had been main¬ 
tained all that time. 


“AT-THE TELEGRAPHED 

request of Minister Dewdney, 
Dr. Henry Georg^remained un¬ 
til the end, spending from Mon¬ 
day until Friday on the re¬ 
serve. 


"Crowfoot died requesting his 
people to be good. children and 
remain friendly with the whites. 
To his brother he gave three 
bulls, all his cows and all his 
medals except one—this went 
to his favorite squaw who re¬ 
ceive the Treaty Medal of 1877. 

“Crowfoot was buried on Sat¬ 
urday in a grave on the highest 
ground at the reserve at the Old 
Blackfoot Crossing. The old 
man was laid out in state by 
the side of the grave, dressed 
up gorgeously, and the usual 
Indian jceremonial was conduct¬ 
ed with all the cries, howling 
and other noises of excitement. 

“THE BODY was placed in 
a coffin and buried in the 
ground. At the conclusion of 
the Indian ceremonies. Father 
Doucette conducted a fiuieral 
service to the forms of the 
Roman Catholic Church, much 
to the gratification of the Black¬ 
foot who regarded it as a niark 
of honor to their deceased chief. 


“The. old chief seemed to 
have passed on with becoming 
dignity—the dignity that ‘was 
characteristic of his life." 


Electric Lights In 1891 and 'Mud' 


Surprising as It may seem, by 
1891 Calgary had two electric 
light companies supplying elec¬ 
tricity to^the to^yJ^. The Calgary 
Electric Company, situated on 
IMntyre Ave., apd the Calgary 
l^ter Power Company, situ¬ 
ated on the Bow River, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Eau Claire Lum¬ 
ber Co. 

The two companies supplied 
approximately 2,500 lights. 

The rivalry between the two 
companies gave Calgary the 
cheapest light in Canada at that 
time. It wouldTiot be very cheap 
according to standards today, 
however. The cost was from 40 
to 50 cents a~month for a single 
16 candle pdwer lamp. 

IT IS Also surprising to 
know that as. early as 1890 Cal¬ 
gary had a water system. George 
Alexander was the president of 
-the Calgary Waterworks Com¬ 
pany. Several miles of pipe had 
been laid by this time, and a 
pumping station was lofcated on 
the banks of the Bow River on 
the east side of the Louise 
Bridge. 

There was one thing in Cal¬ 
gary in the early days that all 
had to contend with, and that 
was mud* In my youth Stephen 
Ave. was plank sidewalked and 
the mud on the street in the 


springtime was terrific. I re¬ 
member well that they used to 
scrape it up with horse drawn 
scrapers into great piles in the 
centre of the street. , 

IN THE BLOCK by the City 
Hall, along 7th Ave., there was 
a slough. Well I remember this 
slough, for as a boy I lived on 
the-comer of 6th Ave. and 3rd 
St. W. My father and Walter 
Claxton were partners Tn own¬ 
ing a cow. Walter kept and 
milked the cow morning and 
evening at his place on 7th Ave.,' 
just east of the present Colonial 
hotel. It was my job to go after 
the milk each evening, and be¬ 
lieve me, it was a long way in 
those days from. 1st St. £. to 
3rd St. W., especially in the 
winter time — and worse still 
in the spring mud., 

I remember the wooden side¬ 
walks on Reinoch and North- 
cote Aves. were wired together, 
otherwise they would have 
floated away in the spring 
floods. .In Calgary’s early his¬ 
tory the Bow River overflowed 
its banks every spring. Low 
lying areas from about the pres¬ 
ent Centre St. to 6th St. E. 
up to 5th Ave. were always , in 
danger. , • „ 

About 1900 'the river was 
dyked, and thi^ helped materi¬ 
ally in times of high Water. 


The early 1900’s saw the heydey of the minstrel 
shows, 'burlesque, ragtime and early vaudeville. 

About this time, too, the first i^nographs were, 

' introduced, with an old favorite for 1897, “Don’t (Hve - . > 

Up the Oid Love for the New," among the first recc^- 
ihgs, as were "Sweet Rosie O’Grady," "Whisper Your 
Mother’s Name,” ."On the Mis^iissiwH" and "lljere'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight” 


A 
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The Pioneers' Rendezvous 

— TKe Alberta Hotel 


P 


Speak to an old timer about 
Calgary’s early days and inevit¬ 
ably he will start telling you 
about the Alberta hotel. 

Situated as it weis, and as 
the building is today, in the 
centre of town, it was the mecca 
of all old timers. It would be 
interesting to know how many 
hundreds of pioneers spent their 
first night under its hospitable 
robf — to start out the next 
-hiporning in search of a job; how 
many Eastjem ,, travelers wired 
. head office that business was so 
good in Calgary that they 
would, 'have to stay another 
week; how many remittance 
men, fresh from the Old Coun-. 
try, set out to learn the hard 
way. 

MANY AN OLD Country 
man who arrived in Calgary, 
accustomed at home to having 
his shoes shined while he slept, 
found them the first morning 
after his arrival, sitting outside 
his door—shined all right—not 
with polish, but with whitewash. 

The Alberta hotel was built 
in 1889 by T. S. C. Lee and Mr. 
p.ra.vley. The next time you are 
. walking west on 8th ‘ Ave. 
glance up just above Picardy’s 
store, across from the Bank of 
Montreal—the name is still 
there. 

THE MOTEL OPENED under 
the management of H. A. Per- 
ley—the same Mr. Perley who 
later willed the city money to 
build the Perley Wing of the 
General hospital. The Alberta 
later was taken over by Nor¬ 
man D. Jackson who dperat^ 
it until 1908, when Charts Tap- 
rell took over. 1^. Taprell 


operated the. Alberta hotel until 
he dramatically closed dts doors 
on that eventful day—July 21, 
1916—the day men stopppd 
standing up to drink and women 
started—PROHIBITIPN. 

Here is‘the way I remember 
the Alberta hotel. Stone steps 
led down from Stephen'Ave. to 
the basement to the Alberta 
Barbershop. Shortly after 9 
o’clock, the Stephen and Atlan¬ 
tic Ave. -business men would 
start coming in for their daily 
shave. Charlie Traunweiser 
managed the shop. Jack Rose, 
still a Calgary citizen, and the 
late George Benedict, were the 
barbers who lathered you up 
and clipped the whiskers while 
your cronies sat around and 
talked about Calgary’s future. 
It was not at 10 o’clock coffee 
as today, but in the barbershop 
where one found his friends. 

THE ROTUNDA ''upstairs, 
filled with oyer-stuffed leather 
furniture, led oi^. to the most 
famous bsu- between Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 'Thg bar in the 
hotel was sijtuated where Hhe 
Picardy stor^ is today, and ex¬ 
tended the,depth of the budding. 

'The gSxJ-natubed humor of 
the old tidier found • its zenith 
there. Iir ^^gary’s >early his¬ 
tory. government officials did 
not have to worry about mixed , 
drinking. The bar tenders did 
the mixing. No lady would ever 
have thought of- frequenting a 
bar;, pardon me—there was one 
woman who, did—one 'famous 
woman in Calgary’s early his¬ 
tory—Mother Fulham. We will 
write about her in another 
article. 
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Early Board of Trade Banquet's 
The Humor of Bob Edwards, 

Deafie Wilson 


Let me describe a photo I 
have of an early Board of Trade 
annual banquet in the Alberta 
hptel dining room. Hanging from 
the ceiling were four large elec¬ 
tric fans, iong rows of banquet 
tables were laden with many 
baskets of fruit and Board of 
Trade members, many of them 
hiding behind heavy -mustaches 
and whiskers, were busily gorg¬ 
ing themselves on a fi(ty-cent 
meal—and what a meal. 

When I was a boy, the red 
letter day of the week was when 
the family was taken to the Al¬ 
berta hotel for Sunday dinner. 
The oldtimers in this town all 
remember the tremendous mqals 
served in the hotels in thbse 
days. Hotel managers in those 
days were big fat fellows. 


E. A. SHELLEY, today a well- 
known Calgarian, started work¬ 
ing for the Alberta hotel as a 
boy in 1890, and continued until 
the day it closed. Ted Shelley 
has many a story to tell of his 
experiences. One he tells about 
the famous Bob Edwards, who 
often worked all night over at 
The Herald office on Stephen 
Ave., just across from the Al¬ 
berta hotel. Many a time, about 
four o'clock in the morning, when 
Ted would be dozing in the night 
clerk’s chair, he'd be nudged 
withpTeddy, me boy, wake up. 
Teddy, me toy, wake up. I’m 
dying—get me a dVink.” 

"Gk) on. Bob,” Ted would say, 
"you know we are closed. I can’t 
get you a drink.” 

"Teddy, I, can’t stand it, I 


tell you, I can’t stand it” 

SO TEDDY would get his keys, 
go into the bai\ mix Bob his 
collins and,’shakiiKly, Bob would 
drink it Standing erect. Bob 
would say, "Ah, ’IWdy me boy, 
that’s better,’,’ ana away hq 
would go, to be ba<^ in an hour. 

One day, years later. Bob 
Edwards, as was his usual cus¬ 
tom, went into Roy Beavers’ 
cafe for dinner. As he finished 
his dinner, he said to Mr. 
Beavers, "Roy, there is one cook 
in this restaurant who really 
knows his business—I want to 
congratulate you.” Elated, Roy 
replied, "Well, thank you Mr. 
Edwards. Who is that?” 

"That ds the son of a gun who 
counted the raisins that went 
into this pie!” 

WHEN WE WERE kids, the 
Saturday morning that 1110 Eye 
Openers came out was a big-day 
for us. Bob Edwards himself 
acted as circulation manager, 
and stood by, while we young¬ 
sters got our papers to sell, jok¬ 
ing and teasing with us as. well 
as his customers. And did the 
papers sell! Often we got a 
dime or quarter for one Eye 
Opener. , ^ 

One of Calgary’s early citizens 
was an architect by the name of 
J. H. Wilson. Mr. Wilson was ; 
known far and wdde as "Deafie , 
Wilson” because he was hard of 
hearing. Deafie Wilson was a 
constant visitor at the Alberts ' 
hotel. Let anyone say anytiiing 


to Mr. Wilson, "It’s a nice day 
or “It’s going to rain”—“Don’t 
mind if I do,” Deafie would re¬ 
ply and you were stuck for the 
drinks at the bar. 

WE, OF TlHE present genera¬ 
tion living in Calgary, pride our¬ 
selves of our western spirit. All 
Canada admits that there is no 
town like Calgary. 

That spirit did not just hap¬ 
pen. The spirit'of Calgary is our 


heritage from the pieneers. ’That 
wonderful atnvosphere was creat¬ 
ed in the days of which I speak. 

Dords and commoners alike 
were on an equal footing in Cal¬ 
gary’s early history.. It did not 
matter to the oldtimer which 
side you came from. It wasn’t 
who you were—but what you 
were, that counted. Arid that 
spirit was fostered for years in 
the old Alberta hotel. 


When Calgary was really a “cow t&ion’’, Stephen Avenue in 
the early days, now 8th Ave. and 1st St. W. On the left the 
Bank of ^Montreal, the Clarence Block; on the right, the 
famous Alberta Hotel. 






Early Schools 

J. W. Costello, father of the 
..well-knowji Costello family of 
Calgary, was Calgary’s first 
school teacher. The first school 
class was held in the Boynton 
hall which was located approxi¬ 
mately where the present Variety 
theatre stands. 

The first Building erected for 
school purposes was a little one- 
room school on the corner of 
9th Ave. and 'Sth St. E. The 
building still stands op this loca¬ 
tion. 

The next school was. a small, 
building located on Sth Ave. E., 
where the Safeway Store stands 
today, and clt^sses were taught 
by James Spencer Douglas. 

THE FIRST permanent build¬ 
ing erected for school purposes 
was'Central School which stood 
on the present location of James 
Short School. 'The original build¬ 
ing was a four-room brick 
veneer school. Joseph Boag was 
first principal, and was suc¬ 
ceeded later by that well-known 
citizen, the late Mr. James 
Short, K.C. 

By 1885, the separate school 
system was inaugurated in the 
Roman Catholic mission. 

* Early Calgary students had 
plenty of outside activity. In 
the winter the^sfeated on Frank 


— Early Sports 

Claxton’s ice rink — a covered 
rink no less—that was situated 
on 6th Ave. and Centre St. 

INCIDENTALLY, in the eve¬ 
nings Calgary citizens skated to 
music played by the Mounted 
Police band. Claxton’s rink was 
later torn down wlien tho Hull 
Opei-a House was built. 

In the sunruner of 1885, the 
chief sport was to watch the 
cowboys breaking horses at 
Sandy MacDonald’s stable situ¬ 
ated on 8th Ave. where the 
Strand theatre is today. 

After 1900, when I personally 
attended Central School, our 
chief afternoon sport was to 
swim in an indoor swimming 
pool, the Calgary Swimming 
Bath, located on Sth Ave. across 
from the school. " 

I REMEMBER the winter of 
1905-06 when the little Baptist' 
Church which was located where 
the Greyhound Building stands 
today, burned down. 

It was zero weather and, while 
the firemen were fighting the 
fire, ice formed on the church 
steps. For the balance of the 
winter, every yovmgster in town 
used those steps for a slide which 
carried them right across 7th 
Ave. to an open field where the 
present Hudson’s Bay Co. stands. 


• Bob Edwards was always having fun at the ex- > 
pense of his friends; As an example of hi? humor, this 
“society note’’ appeared in one of his “Eye Opener” ' 
editions (John Mosley,, the man concerned, being a ■ 
popular Calgary hotel man). “A delightful pink 
wdiiskey was given Wednesday evening at the hostelry 
of. the Hon. John Mosley, the eminent Cohservative 
leader. ’The evening was spent in games of progres¬ 
sive black jack, the prizes being boozonriieres arid-' • 

charmmg cigars. An elegant time was had." 
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Tall Tales 


About 30 yeai ■ ago it was my 
privilege and pleasure to know 
David M. MacDougall, who came 
to the West in 1865. He spent 
his early years as a transport 
man between Winnipeg and Ed¬ 
monton in charge of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay ox cart brigade; in 
1871 he located at Morley as a 
fur trader .and merchant ranch¬ 
er; and stiir later set up a build¬ 
ing business in Calgary where he 
erected many prominent build¬ 
ings. 

MANY AN HOUR I spent with 
David MacDougall—I loved to 
hear him tell of his early life; of 
the hardships of those early days; 
of the courage of the pioneer 
women; of long weary trips by,. 
Red River carts; of whisky trad¬ 
ers; of tough hombres. 

Mr. MacDougall had a marvel¬ 
ous sense of humor, and let there 
be someone present who didn’t 
know.the w^—somebody from 
the East or the Old Country— 
dnd Dave would let fly with both 
barrels. 

HERE'S ONE story he’d tell 
and then slyly look at you and 
wink. "One cold winter day— 
alx)ut ,40 degrees below zero— 
we were coming in from Morley 
in a bob-slOigh wrapped in buff¬ 
alo robes, hot bricks at our feet, 
fur coats dh our backs. ’The north 
wind was blowing a howling gale, 
the coyotes mournful wail crying 
in the distance. 

"As we came along where Cotdi- 
rane is now,-suddenly the wind 


knew we had to get to Calgary 
before the Chinook Winds melted' 
the foad in front of’us. 

‘‘S<>—what did I do? I stood 
up—whipped up the horses until 
they were on the deaden, and 
would you believe it, for^ miles 
we raced the Chinook imo Cal¬ 
gary—the -front bobs in the 
snow, the back bobs kicking up 
the dust behind us. Boys—we 
just made it’’ 

ANOTHER YARN Dave would 
tell the "foreigners”: 

"Once when I was out buffalo 
hunting, I saw in the distance a 
great herd charging across the 
prairies, coming right at me. I 
rode my cow pony at full gallop, 
trying to get out of range, for I 
knew that if I were caught in 
that wild stampede Td be a gon- 
ner. I just about cleared the 
surging mass, bUt unfortunately 
my pony tripped in. a badger hole ' 
and threw me. 

‘There I was, the surging buff¬ 
alo upon me. I had no time to 
get my hprse. I thought I was 
done forf but luck w£b with me. 

“What did\l do ? * I waS young 
and stroifg.i'iAs the surging mass 
approMhed/,! gave a- mightly 
leap-/landmg on the broad back 
of the^^irsl^ animal. The buffalo 
were sovthick, so closely packed 
toother, Vtoat I ran across the 
backs of that mighty herd, leap¬ 
ing from animal to aiiimal until 
I reached the rim of the herd, 
whistled for my cow pony, and 
rode home.” 


changed. In a matter of mo- Then Dave would laugh. ; He 
ments a Chinook Was blowing knew there were no tremendous 
out of the West—the teig^a- herds of buffalo even in his day; 
ture shot up and up. We tnfew—juslLafew scattered animals. But 
off bur buffalo.robes, then our DaveBaatt-CTeat-s enseof hnmny.. .. . 

coats. The snow packed icy that never left him aslong as be-- 

road , started to melt; and we lived. 


A’. 
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Polo Played, Western Style 


Calgary played polo in the 
early days — expertly too. In 
fact some of Calgary’s best 
players were rated as the finest. 

The polo grounds in Calgary’s 
early history was Elbow Park— 
the infield was what was then 
known as The Brigg’s Race 
Track. This race track was 
really two tracks — one mile of 
it was inside track, and the out¬ 
side mile and a quarter track 
was used for hurdle racing. One 
track ran into the other af^the 
starting gate. 

FRANK (Bull) McHUGH, a 
pioneer son born in Calgary in 
1885, tells me that in 1904 ,T. S. 
C. Lee offered the McHugh 
family the 140 acres including 
the race track which is now 
known as Elbow Park, for $5,000 
—$1,000 cash. But. as “Bull” 
McHugh says, in those days it 
was open prairie except for the 
race track—why buy it! The 
McHughs used it for pasture 
anyway—for free! " 

About 1906 the property was 
sold to F. C. Lowes, but the 
boys continued to play polo in 
the enclosure until some time 
after Freddy Lowes bought the 
property. 

ONE MORNING Major Col¬ 
lin Ross and "Bull” McHugh 
went out for practice. “My 
word,” said the major, an Eng¬ 
lishman "we can’t play polo 
here. ’The horses will fall and 
break their necks.” Surveyors 
had taken over and survey stakes 
were sticking up all over. "No, 


major,” said Bull, We can t 
today, but let’s play tomorrow.” 

During the night the survey 
stakes mysteriously disappeared. 
’The boys continued to play polo 
for several days, until- Freddy 
Lowes came out to check his sur¬ 
veying. 

According to another story 
that “Bull” tells; In 1907 Major 
Ross, Justin Dean-Freeman, a 
fellow by the name of Barrett, 
and “Bull” McHugh, all made a 
deal to play polo in California at 
Del Coronado Beach. The 
horses were to be shipped from 
Calgary. The major, Dean- 
Freeman and McHugh all turned 
up; but where was Barrett? As 
time went on they -couldn’t 
Imagine What had haippened to 
him, until about a month later 
the major received a wire re¬ 
layed from Calgary — “Where 
are you fellows and the horses.” 
Barrett had landed in England. 
Mr. McHugh says there may 
have been ah excuse for Barrett 
misunderstanding the instruc¬ 
tions as for over a week before 
they left, they all were in a per¬ 
petual daze. 

THE FIRST GOLF course in 
Calgary was located where the. 
A1 Azhar Temple stands today. 

About 1903 the little frame golf 
house was moved to Elbow Park 
—^it stood where Dr. Messen¬ 
ger’s home is today. 

After Elbow Park!was sub¬ 
divided, the Country Club ob¬ 
tained its present location. 


, , School attendance in Calgary in 1908 was 2,9S0 

' pupils attending 58 schools. 
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Eyery^BWs Dream To Be A Fireman 

In the early, jlfetory of this was lieutenant; the treasure 
city the activltiftfit:'of tijp fire was W. H. Cushing; laddermen 
department were Calgary’9 high- were Joe Rodway, James Smart 
lights. It was a* social centre, (better known as Gappy, who 
the hub of all ^^rts events, later became fire chief); hook- 
and the firemen promoted every men. Jack Summers and Walter 


worthwhile com-munLty ef¬ 
fort that this town had.It. was 
the ambition of evfery red-blood¬ 
ed young man to (belong to the 
voluntary fire department in 
those days. By voluntary I 
mean they worked at other jobs 
but when the firebell rang, they 
dropped whatever they were do¬ 
ing and went to the fire. 

Firemen weft paid 75 cents 
for each fire they attended and, 
according to Ed Hall, still a well- 
known Calgary citizen and at 
one time a voluntary fireman 
in charge of the roll call, they 
had 100 per cent attendance l^or 
every fire. 

PRIOR TO 1885, a bucket brig-^- 
ade existed in the little Western 
town. The first organization 
took place in August, 1885, when 
a hook .and ladder company and 
a bucket corps were organized 
and a chemical engine obtained. 

A few of the names of the first 
fire department men who be¬ 
came well-known Calgary citi¬ 
zens are:, George Constantine, 
who was elected captain for four 
months (he was followed by 
Steve Jamtt); Ed. Donahue, 


Jarrett; axemen, S. N. Jorden 
and S. J. Clark. The finance 
committee was formed with Mr. 
Shaw, J. H. Millward, J; Lam- 
bert, John Sullas, Arthur Turn- 
bull and J. Ellis. 

IN 1885 Calgary had a serious 
fire which burned out the centre 
of the town. After this, the de¬ 
partment purchased a Ronald 
engine, 2,0(X) feet of hose and two 
hose reels. 

In 1886.it was recommended 
•that a fire hall be built. 

In 1887, Chief Jarrett resigned 
and Frank Dick was elected to 
that jwsition In May, 1887, the 
hew fire hall was completed and 
the citizens contributed $500* to¬ 
ward its furnishings. It was 
finally opened on May 24, 1®7, 

. with a concert and dance. 

Soipe of the men whose names 
appeur in the 1887 volunteei 
fire department list are: James 
Smart, H. McClellan, A. Me- 
Tavish, H. Swaffer, A. J, Smyth 
John Bremman, R. Fletcher, W. 
Jarrett, Sol Spafford, James 
Linton, Thomas Underwood, 

. Archie Grant, and James 
Jacques. 


To discourage settlers from -moving to Western 
Canada, ixaders in the early days spread the story 
that west of Itortage la Prairie the ground nerrer diaw- 
ed opt and wheat could not be grown. 


Early FirfefigHters 

Late in 1887 an incident E. R. Rogers was elected,chief, 
curred. The town council be- From this time on the brigade 


came greatly enamored of the 
new fire hall and proceeded to 
hold their meetings therein and 
make it a general place of civic 
business. 

This did not meet with the 
approval of the volunta^ brig¬ 
ade, so Chief Frank Dick and 
his members stepped down and 
out, sold their furniture and 
donated the proceeds to the hos¬ 
pital. 

After the brigade resigned, 
the mayor and council proceeded 
to appoint a h.igh-salaried chief 
and, of course, a brigade con¬ 
sisting of the mayor and coun- 
cilmen and would-be fire fight¬ 
ers. 

THE NEW BODY .was well 
organized on paper but when the 
time came to control a fire, they 
weren’t in it and in a short time 
the citizenjj. were clamoring for 
the - reinstatement of the old 
brigade. On July 23, 1887, at 
a meeting held in the office of 
E. R. Roger, the decision was 
reached to have the regular 
brigade take charge again. 

On July M of the same'year. 


forged ahead. In 1890 a set of 
band instruments was purchased 
from, the Odd Fellows Lodge by 
D. W. Marsh and presented to 
the fire department band, to¬ 
gether with ^iforms and music, 
etc. 

IN 1890 NEW names appeared 
in the fire department roll: C. 
F. Comer; my father, J. C. Mc¬ 
Neill,-' L. Earl; J. Wilson and D. 
Lamond. 

In 1892 the names of A; Pear- 
cer, S. L. Saunders, Ralpl. Bell, 
and J. S. Bos'vai were added. 

In 188J a serious flood of .thfr 
Bovv River occurred. The brig¬ 
ade was called out and heroic 
work was done in rescuing resi¬ 
dents from the waterfront., 

In 1896 appears the name of 
H. B. Wilson and on March 7, 
1898, James (Cappy) Smart-was 
elected head of the brigade. 

In 1898, foUowing the May 
24th sports event, the brigade 
undertook to purchase uniforms 
at a cost of $18 a man. A' that 
time, 30 volunteer, firemen be¬ 
long^ to the brigade. 


Innisfail had one major fault according to .Bob 
Edwards, famed editor of The Calgary Eye O^ner, 
who was established in Innisfail about the turn of the 
century when he published The Innisfail Free Lance 
for a brief time. 

Bob Edwards once explained why he left. It seem¬ 
ed the neighbors on his left cut their wood short and 
the neighbors on his right cut their wood long. Neither , 
size fitted the Edwards’ stove. Apparently faced with , 
the horrible prospect of cutting his own wood, Bob 
Edwards decided to move on. , ■ ' 
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The Fire Brigade Band 

Galloping Fire Horses 


• The pride of the Calgary fire' 
department was its band, under 
the capable leadership of CriS' 
pen E. Smith. Crispin was an 
Englishman who came to Cal¬ 
gary in the early days and was 
a splendid; musician and band 
leader, and when conducting, 
always wore a busby bearskin 
hat and long Prince Albert coat 
with white belt and sash. 

In 1902 the fire brigade band 
won the Northwest band com¬ 
petition, at which, time it con¬ 
sisted of 35 members—all In uni¬ 
form. At all special occasions 
the band would lead the fire 
brigade in a parade and often 
formed a guard of honor for 
visiting dignitaries. ' 

IN 1901, THROUGH the ef¬ 
forts. of Chief "Cappy” Smart 
and Crispen Smith, the fire de¬ 
partment built a bandstand in 
the. C.P.ft.' gardens—just east 
of the present site of the Palli- 
ser hotel. , 

The names of a few of’ the 
old brijgade should interest many 
of our citizens t6day: Bob Beg¬ 
ley, 1889;^’Everett D. MSrshaS, 
1887; WilUaim aegler, 1889; Ed 
Fletcher, 1897; NeU McLaughlin, 
1893; Tiiomas BrUce, 1894; Jul¬ 
ian Smart, 1807; Albert Augade, 
1897 frraheinber Professor Aug¬ 
ade, the musician); George Poul-. 
ton, 18W; Alltert Turner, .1897; 
Michael C- Costello. 1898 
(mayor 1915-1918); W. ,D, 


Thornton, 1898; Ed. C. Hall. 
1899; Hiram Worden. 1899; John 
W. Mitchell, 1900 (mayor 1911- 
1912): George Henderson, 1900; 
Daniel J. Lucyi 1900 (yes, Dan 
Lucy); Fred Tarrant, 1901 (the 
late Fred Tarrant worked for 
the Hudson's Bay store’s cloth¬ 
ing department for year); Lewis 
H. Murphy, 1901; George M. 
Gordon, 1901; Alex Creighfon, 
1902f; George S. Gassowski, 1902; 
Fred D. McKay, 1902; Francis 
Carson, 1902; Ross Lyons, 1902; 
John McCaffery, 1899; John 
Smart, 1900; David Cassidy, 
1903; Andrew Milne, 1902; ]^b- 
ert MacKay, 1902 (yes. Bob, the 
retired city electric light supt); 
Edward Bosswell, 1902; Charles 
Ferris. 1903; Charlie O’Brien, 
1903; Thomas C. Tarrant, 1903; 
Thomas Smart, 1899. 

THE GLAMOROUS DAYS o( 
the fire department—the da>« 
of the' galloping' fire-horses— 
the days of the voluntary fire¬ 
men—die days of the gleaming 
steam engine (fired by coal)— 
finally ended in 1911. When 
the new hall was built on 6th 
Ave. and 1st St. E., mechanized 
equipment was introduced and 
the old horses that we, as chil¬ 
dren, loved so well—Jimmy and 
Squibby, Dick .and Frank,-Bob 
and Brownie, and the one we 
thought the griuidest of dll. Old 
White Wings—were no longer 
,needed; they had served their 
day and were retired to a well 
earned rest. ' , 


advertisement by a local clothing edntpany 
appeii^ in 1907, featured men’s leaver coats ^.TO; 
men’s firat quality coop fur coats $25.00. 



Romantic Days, The Fire Hoifkes 


When they mechanized the fire 
department, it took away much 
of the glamor. As a boy, every 
chance we got we were around 
the fire- hall. 

The horses were kept in stalls 
directly behind the fire reels. 
When the alarm sounded, auto¬ 
matically the stall doors flew 
open. The horses were trained 
to run and stand under theii* 
harnesses which were suspended 
by ropes from the ceiling. Fire¬ 
men released the harness over 
the backs of the horses and were 
so organized that in a record 
time of 10 seconds a hitching 
could be made. 

AT NIGHT, the firemen on 
duty had their clothes so ar¬ 
ranged that when they were 
awakened they could dress and 
slide down the brass pole in less 
than a minute after the alarm 
rang. Firemen in the early days 
worked a 24-hour shift with 48 
hours off a week. 

Harry B. Wilson, a well-known 
Calgarian, who was secretary of 
the fire department from 1898- 
1908, tells of Old White Wings, 


the department’s pilz^ horse. 

One day Sam ’Saunders was 
driving the little chemicsd.wagtm 
with White Wings in the harness. 
When leaving the fireball, Vi^ite 
Wings took too sharp a turn and 
hit a hole in the road, ahd Sam 
was thrown off the cartjjVmite 
Wings followed the hose. 'togon 
ahead to the fire and backed ipto 
position—Old White Wings did 
not need a driver. 

AT THE 1908 Dominion Ex¬ 
position at Calgary, the fire de¬ 
partment put on a demonstration 
in front of the grandstand, to 
give the public an example of the 
*Tjorse-sense" of their fire horses. 
A team the boys called the “Jack 
Rabbits’’ were turned loose on 
the track. Jack Smart climbed on 
the hose wagon which had been 
placed in position with the har¬ 
ness suspended above. Jack hit 
the gong and immediately the 
horses ran into position, stuck 
their necks through the collars, 
and in seconds the fireihen made 
the hitch and .awuy they went 
around the track in racetrack 
time. 


One of Calgary’s best known old tlmeia was . 
Romeo Miquelon who operated a large liquor shop. 
According to today’s standards, the price of liquor yvas 
fantastic. The best Scotch procurable cost $1.25 for ^ 
a 40 oz. bottle overproof, unwatered by any govem- 
uent agencies. Yet there wasn’t as much diimkenness 
as today. Liquor was dieap, easily procured and 
used by the old timer with, precaution. Romeo was. a 
great fellow, a friend of all. One day Romeo received 
a shipment of rare French‘wines. Romeo decorated his 
window appropriately, placing the rare wine in a 
prominent position in the window with a large sign 
announcing the price — $5.00 a bottle. Romeo didn’t-^ 
immediately sell his treasure but he had plenty of in¬ 
terested spectators. “Romeo, yoli’re crazy,” “Who ever - ' 
heard of wine worth $5.00 a bottle?” Romeo caus^ a. . 
sensation. History does not record who bought the 
precious nectar. ’ . 



Introducing 'Coppy' Smort/Fire Chief 


James Smart came to Calgary 
with his mother, brothers and 
sister in 1883. 

When he first arrived here he 
worked as a' carpenter for about 
a year or so. Calgary had no 
undertaker, so James Smart 
entered that business. His first 
undertaking parlors were on 
8th Ave. between Centre St. and 
1st St. El on the north side of 
the avenue. 

MANY ARE THE stories that 
could be .told about James 
Smart as an undertaker. Situat¬ 
ed next-door to the undertaking 
parlors was a barber shop own¬ 
ed by a fellow who did a con¬ 
siderable amount of' drinking 
and who was in the habit of 
coming into Smart’s place, when 
his own business was' slack, and 
laying down on one of the 
couches for a sleep. 

There was a young boy who 
went to work for James Smart 
at this time, by the name of 
Eddy, and the first day that he 
appeared for work, the barber 
happened to be having his habi¬ 
tual sleep on the couch. James 
Smart told Eddy that they had 
just brought in a corpse and told 
him . to go in and imdress him, 
Eddy got as fkr as removing tte 
barber’s bpots , when the, 
"corpse” wolre up. 

IN li I hit WITH every young 
fellow’s ambition in Calgary in 
those days, Jamies Smart jolnM 
the fire depairtment and held 
various portions until, he . 
elected fire chief in^l8S6, a posi¬ 


tion he held until his retirement 
in March, 1933. 

During those years he became 
popularly known as "Gappy”', 
and was active in all civic under¬ 
takings. For years he was mar¬ 
shal of* the Stampede 'Parade; 
and each New Year’s Day 
through those early years, he 
fired the gun which started ’The 
Herald road race. "Cappy” was 
on every committee that ever 
entertained any prominent visi¬ 
tor to the city and he always 
saw to it that the fire depart¬ 
ment was to the front. 

IN 1904 THE Duke of York 
(who later became King George 
V) and his duchess visited C^- 
gary. To' welcome them at .the 
station were many Indian chiefs 
from the various reservations. 
As was their custom when they 
greeted, some dignitary; the 
chiefs were wearing the official 
blue coats with brass buttons 
which had been supplied them 
by the government.. 

Upon obeing introduced to 
these chiOfs, the duke.and duch¬ 
ess approached I’Cappy”, who 
stood alongside, attired in his 
official fffem^in’s navy - blue 
coat,.and'Vi’ere presented to him 
with ^'these words, "And this, 
your Highnesses, is C3iief 
Smart”. , 

liie duke was heard to te^ 
mark, "My, what a splendid 
looking savage'. Old-timers will 
tell you that it did hot take 
•'(^py” long to. tell his. high¬ 
ness who he was. 


Shagganappi — a well-known Calgary district — 
an Indian name meaning rawhide. 






One of Caigdry's Most Romantic 

Figures — The Fire Chief 


It was at a downtown fire in 
1916—Centrai Methodist Church 
was ablaze. Flames were leap¬ 
ing 50 feet in the air — the 
whole centre of the building was 
being destroyed. Hundreds were 
gathered behind the fire-lines; 
not too close, as the heat was 
terrific. 

A lone figure stood inside the 
fire lines — a big heavy faced 
Scotsman dressed in a dazzling 
white fireman’s coat with steel 
helmet to match. In his hand 
he held a fireman’s megaphone; 
one could hear him bellowing 
(in. gentle language that would 
curl the hide of an ox) instruc¬ 
tions to his men. 

SUDDENLY^ NEAR the top 
of the. building, fire belched out 
of a high window. A fireman 
high on the tower ladder, direct¬ 
ing a stream of water over the 
top of the cornice, was endanger¬ 
ed by the flames. Instantly the 
chief instructed the men on an¬ 
other hose line to “let him have 
it’’. Tons of water poured on the 
poor- fireman. Were the side¬ 
walk fire fighters mad! ’They 
surged forward yelling at the 
chief for what he was doing, 
but they knew better than to 
come too close, for it would not 
have been the first time that the 
chief had directed his firemen 
to "clear the way’’. He had a 
most effective method of doing 
this —r by tuhiing the water on 
them. However, tjje crowd soon 
realized his action had probably 


saved the fireman’s life, and as 
the drenched firefighter came 
down the ladder, a cheer went 
up. 

WHO WAS THIS white-hel- 
meted, white-coated fire chief? 
C?hlef James Smart — “Cappy" 
to everyone — one of Calgary’s 
. most colorful old-timers. 'There 
was only one "Cappy” Smart! 
’There will never be another! 

During “Cappy” Smart’s life¬ 
time in Clalgary, he wag prom¬ 
inent in sports. For years he was 
referee at all prize fights. I 
have often heard him at a fight, 
separating the fighters by tell¬ 
ing them to “Break or I’ll fight 
you myself”, and he would have 
been capable. 

IN THE EARLY days the fire¬ 
men always organized the May 
24 sports events. 

For March 17, the. fire de¬ 
partment for years always or¬ 
ganized a concert and dance in 
the Hull Opera House. 

’There is one thing that can 
always be said about "Cappy” 
Smart — he was a fearlear 
firefighter. ’Three or foyr times 
during his life he was seriously 
injured. He would never send a 
man where he would not 1(0 him-, 
self. He was a man who made 
friends easily and had thousands 
of friends who had yjsited iWt 
dty; once they had met “Cappy" 
Smart, they never forgot hint 


George Murdock — The first mayor of ;Calgary — ' 
named his son Calgary Murdock (today, a well-known - 
pioneer son). 



An Incident In the Lives 0|F 

Moderir Circus Men 


With the permission of the 
editor, the story I tell today is a 
modem one which happened, hot 
40 years ago, but in Calgary on 
Saturday afternoon, when the 
Shriners and Rotarians brought 
a circus to town for this week. 

It is a circus with elephants, 
trained bears, with peanuts and 
clowns, and with the girl on the 
flying trapeze. 

Before the street parade, 
which was witnessed by thou- 
.sands on Saturday afternoon, 
Harry Hays, Charlie Kennedy, 
Fred Maxie and I spent a couple 
hours visiting with the clowns 
of this show. 

LET ME TELL you about 
these clowns — Whitty 'Harris, 
Joe Lewis, Abe Goldsteen and 
Kinko. They are not young fel¬ 
lows; but are serious-minded 
family men; one of them has 
grandchildren. What do they 
talk about? Their homes and 
their youngsterr. When one of 
them asked me how far Calgary 
was from, Vancouver and I told 
him, he said, "That makes us 
aboiit'2,000 miles from my home 
in ]9|'Angeles.” 

Fred Maxie and I met them at 
3 o’clock. They., were all decked 
out in their funny costumes and 
white painted faces. I asked 
Joe: “How do you get that Stuff 
off your faces?” He told me 
they remove the make-up with 
zinc oxide mixed with olive, oil, 
and then they wash with mineral 
oil.' Here’s a t4) to the girls: 
Jfie told nje that you never sto 
a clown vwth a blentiish on his 
face: TTieir 'skln is always soft 
and clear./ . 

' we! DROVE THEM from the 
hotel to the starting point of the 
parade, and do you know what 


they talked about then ? No, not 
their antics or the youngsters 
they make happy, or the fun they 
have! No! They talked about 
the terrible happenings they had 
witnessed at Winnipeg where 
they had spent the past week. 
The distress of the people there; 
the pathetic sights, the homeless, 
the suffering, of men and women 
going without sleep’ for days 
while working on dikes, of chil¬ 
dren filling sandbags. 

True, to their profession, these 
“clowns” did what they could, 
in their own way, to relieve the 
tensioh of the people. Dressed 
in their funny suits, they spent 
hours in the railway stations,, 
among the evacuees, trying to 
make them forget, for the mo¬ 
ment at least, that they were 
leaving their Homes and every¬ 
thing they possessed. Whitty 
said it was a tough assignment: 
“How. could we make people 
laugh under those conditions. 

ONE FATHER approadied 
Abe with his five-year-old son 
and said: “My little boy says he’s 
a magician.-’’ When Abe asked: 
“How’s that, son ?” the little fel¬ 
low, who was carrying a basket, 
turned his back and held out his 
pet rabbit which he had rescued 
m>m the flood. "How could I 
Iku^ with tears 'in my heart,” 
said Abe. 

‘ Folks—^we of the Stpriners and 
Rotarians are glad to give out 
time and effort to the success of 
this circus when we know that 
the proceeds will be helping the 
crippled children in Winn^g 
and inundated Manitoba neigh-" 
bors in their distress.: ■ - 

Attend the circus in Calgary 
—If s a wonderful show-r-and 
remember that ‘ every ' dollar 
made goes to Winnipeg. 



A Glimpse At Early Calgary; 

Homesteaders Located In 

City Suburbs 


► , 


Calgary in 1902 did not cover 
much territory. That was be¬ 
fore the days of Freddy Lowes 
and the real estate boys. By the 
fime the real estate brokers were 
finished in 1914, enough land had 
been subdivided to cover a city 
the size of Chicago. 

In the early days, so the story 
goes, a well known rancher de¬ 
cided. to sell some ranch land 
and ihvest in city property. After 
beingj driven some miles out to 
see 1 the city lots, the real estate 
map said, "Well, here we are,” 
and proceeded to give the ranch¬ 
er a sales talk on the wonderful 
buy. “Now, where is the. farm 
you wish to sell?” 

“Oh,” replied the rancher, 
“we passed it three miles back.” 

WHEN I WAS in Red Deer 
the other day. an old-timer was 
telling me that in 1903 he turned 
down an offer to buy lots in the 
. Mount Royal district because he 
thought the price too = high—^ 
a lot. 

IN IMAGINATION, let’s take 
a Walk around the city in 1902. 
We wop’t have to walk very, far. 

The North Hill was open 
prairie. "Crockery Eyed Thomp¬ 
son." owned the half-section 
which is now Crescent Heights, 
and was later followed by the 
McArthur family. 

: The Rt. Rev. Bishc^ Qrispian 
Pinkham and his fa^y lived 
across and to the left of the 
itongevin bridge. 


THE HILLHURST district 
was homesteaded by Thomas 
Riley and his sons. It was not 
until 1904 that the Hillhurst dis¬ 
trict was subdivided and put on 
the market. When the Hillhurst 
district was incorporated into'the 
city limits, the Riley family gen¬ 
erously gave to the citizens the 
property known today as Riley 
Park. 

J. J. McHugA lived in the. 
Sunnyside district. In 1882 the 
McHughs took xip...^ squatters’ 
rights in this district, but un¬ 
fortunately they picked a C.P.R. 
section. Later the C.P.R. offer¬ 
ed them the 640 acres for $3 
an acre, but, being a fighting 
Irishman, J. J. fought them. 
“Bull’’ McHugh tells me it cost 
his fathdr $2,000 to contest the 
law suit. The C.P.R. finally gave 
him one acre—as .a peace offer¬ 
ing. It was on this .acre in 
Sunnyside that J. J. McHugh 
first lived. 

Alfred SyMcKay homesteaded 
the Parkdale district. , 

THE KiLlarnEY and South 
Calgary districts were home¬ 
steaded by Charlie Jackson and 
his brother Tom.- 

A few sandsTone quarries were 
in operation along 17th Ave. W. 
♦and in the Shaganawi district 
(Shaganappi—an Indiah word 
meaning rawhide). ’Thomas Ed- 
worthy homesteaded and oper¬ 
ated a stone quaitie along the 
south banks of the Bow Itiver. i 


I Bridgeland consisted of 28 
houses. 


’The NinmuHis faniily were 
Iwated just off 14th St. and 17th 
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Ave. W. The little old white 
homestead house is still there, 
back of the Kinema Theatre. 

ELBOW PARK was a race¬ 
track. By the Mission Bridge, 
“Irish” ran the Blue Rock hotel. 
My frlehd Baldy Buck—a cow¬ 
boy—tells me that when they 
came to town, the first stop on 
the way in and the last stop 
going out was at “Irish’s." 
“Irish” had a popular custom 
with the cowboys who stayed 
with him—an "eye opener” on 
the house every morning. 

In 1902, the district south from 
17th Ave. (then outside the town 
limits) was called Rouleauville. 
Aside from the St. Mary’s 
Chapel and the convent, there 
were 18 houses. 

In the Mission district around 
the Holy Cross hospital, there 
were seven homes. 

IN 1902, the Agriculture 
Grounds, now the famous Stam¬ 
pede Grounds, were at their 


present location. 

Section 14, East Calgary, con¬ 
sisted of the Calgary Brewery, 
the C.P.R., Hull Brothers and 
Company, the P. Bums Com¬ 
pany, the Elbow Ward school 
and 37 homes. 

William Pierce, one of Cal¬ 
gary’s early settlers, had his 
home on the banks of the Bow 
River. 

COL. JAMES WALKER, who 
came to Alberta in 1874 with the 
original Mounted Police troop, 
started his home in 1881. During 
the floods a few years later the 
home was washed away, and Col. 
Walker rebuilt the home wherti 
his son, Selby Walker, and 
family, still reside in the Ingle < 
wood'bird sanctuary district. 

Calgary’s centre consisted of 
one square mile: that romantic 
mile from the Court House oiV 
4th St. W., to the Mounted 
Police Barracks on 6th, St. E., 
and from the river south to 17th 
Ave. 







Early Calgary Streets; 

Bob Edwards Again 


The other day when looking 
over'an old copy of The Prairie 
Illustrated, a weekly paper edit¬ 
ed by T. H. Bradon of The Cal¬ 
gary Herald in 1891, I came 
across a little ditty that I bblieve 
all.citizens will agree could have 
been written yesterday. 

Here ' is what the citizens 
thought of the conditions of the 
highways on Jan. 24, 1891: 

"The Mission Bridge is full of 
holes, 

Yet no one cares a speck. 

That some poor horse might 
break his leg , 

(> some poor man his nepk. 
What is the best course'^ pur¬ 
sue. 

It is, we must consider 
^ Cfieaper to mend the bridge at 

t Than compensate the widder.” 


BOB EDWARDS wrote in The 
Eye Opener of July 2, 1904, the 
following: 

"I’m glad I am a child," re¬ 
marked the infant prodigy as 
it poked its little head out of 
the baby carriage and cast a 
critical glance up Stephen 
Avenue., 

"Why, my darling skookum- 
wookums?” asked the fond ' 
mother. 

"Because I stand a show of 
living for 75 years longer and 
perchance seeing the day 
when Stephen Avenue will be’ 
free from incumbrances in the 
shape of excavations, gravel 
heaps, sand mounds, mortar 
beds, pipes, barricades and 
street-comer loafers.” 

"Oh you dear sanguine 
child!” 


A Calgary street in the late 1890s. Spring rains meant mud . 




A Famous Author^ 


The second Sunday in Sep¬ 
tember of 1927 was one of those 
clear crisp autumn days that 
beautiful Banff bften produces. 
The roads and pathways were 
thronged with cars and people 
wendinjg their way out past the 
golf course to a natural amphi¬ 
theatre known as the Devil's 
Cauldron. 

The Highland games had been 
played for the last three days 
and today was the finale—a 
Highland outdoor church serv¬ 
ice. By 3 o’clock, the time ar¬ 
ranged for the service, thou¬ 
sands had gathered oh the 
banks of the cauldron. Suddem 
ly, down in the centre of the 
"bowl,” there appeared a min¬ 
ister dressed in his • colorful 
Cameron Highlander’s costume,. 
escorted by Scottish pipers 
playing beloved Scottish airs. 

THE CROWD ' was- hushed 
and reverent when Rev. .Dr. C. 
W. Gordon began the service. 
Scottish hymns were sung to 
the accompaniment of the pipes. 
Dr. Gordon, who was no 
stranger to the land, for he had 
been the minister at the little 
Canmore Church nearby, dellVt 
ered a sermon appropriate to> 
the West. 

He had been ordained in Cal¬ 
gary in 1890 and had spent 
years in the West, living the 
life of a sacrificing churchman, 
roughing it in lumber camps 
and in poor parishes. 

DR. GORDON was the min¬ 
ister of the- Canmore Presbyter¬ 
ian CAurch in 1888; Shortly 
after the arrival of a new fami¬ 


ly to the town, he was request¬ 
ed to baptize their child. The 
baptism was to take place at 
the Sunday evening church 
service. The announcement 
that afternoon was the signal 
for a gala celebration. 

Arriving at the church thqt 
evening long before the min¬ 
ister, who was frequently late 
because he had to ride in. eight 
miles from Anthracite where he 
held an afternoon service, they 
decided that a dance would be, 
most fitting for the joyous oc¬ 
casion. So the floor of the 
little church was cleared—^the 
seats were, easily disposed of, 
as they were only a few planks 
on nail kegs. 

When Dr. Gordon finally ar¬ 
rived, the fiddler was on the 
platform by the pulpit, the 
dance was in full swing and 
Scotch whisky was flowing 
freely. Instead of trying to 
stop them with a show of dis- 
aproval. Dr. Gordon hit upon 
the idea of announcing a hymn 
during intermission. He soon 
had the affair under control, . 
but it was 1 a.m. before the • 
baptismal service could be held. - 
_This story exemplifies Dr. 
Gordon’s ability to cope with 
an unusual situation. 

But, back to Banff! Why did 
thousands go to that outdoor 
church service, at the Cauldrbn?, 
Many of them came from Cal¬ 
gary. It was to see and hear 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon, better, 
known to us as the famous Ca¬ 
nadian author Ralph Connor. 


The following “society” items appeared in an early 
issue, of ’The Calgary Herald before the ’ turn of thd . 

• century. ■ ' 

Our gent’s underwear in scarlet and grey at $2 a . . 
suit is the best ever offered at the price. ' 
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'A Lady of Sorts 


Many of my friends have said 
to me "I thought you were go¬ 
ing to tell us about Mrs. Ful- 
ham^^ ■ 

Well, I guess I stuck my neck 
out by mentioning her name, so 
here goes! This is against my 
better judgment, for Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham’s ghost is liable to haunt 
me. I remember vividly how 
frightening the mere mention 
of her name was to us as chil¬ 
dren. Our mothers had a very 
effective way of "boxing our 
ears"—‘Tf you kids don’t be¬ 
have, I’ll tell Mrs. Fulham to 
come' and get you." What -a 
‘character she was. 

MRS. JOHN FULHAM (and 
sometimes her husband, but not 
often) lived in a little house in 
Section 16, just'west of the 
Court House, on Angus Ave¬ 
nue (now 6th Ave. W.) At the 
rear of the property in an old 
stable she kept a cow and somfe 
pigs. 'The pigs tell the story. 

To feed them she gathered 
the swill daily from the hotel 
kitchens downtown—the Eoyal, 
the Grand Central, the Alberta, 
the P2ilace, the Windsor, the 
Queens, the Criterion Cafe, the 
New Brunswick Cafe and 
others. To gather the swill, she 
attached a large swill barrel 
to the back of a little democrat 
she drove. Her pony she called 
Billy. 

■MRS. FULHAM was of Irish 
descent, quick-tempered, quick¬ 
witted and strong. Old timers 
have seen her lift, single-hand¬ 
ed, a heavy barrel of refuse 
into her wagon—it wouldn’t 
matter if a' little slopped over. 
In fact she was a holy terror 
driving down Stephen or At¬ 
lantic Avenup roaring in hel'^ 


Irish brogue, the women and 
children all afraid of her, the 
men just a little bit nervous, 
for they never knew who she 
would turn on next. a 

C!hief English and his two 
policemen — Jim Frazer and 
Bob Barker (the entire police 
dept.) often had some interest¬ 
ing experiences with her, 

CRISPIN SMITH, the magis¬ 
trate, would fine her, A^am her, 
threaten her, but it didn’t do 
any good.- She likely realized 
that “Calgaiy’s Justice Depart¬ 
ment” was just having a lot of 
fun—as it was. When things 
really got tough she had P. J. 
Nolan defend her. ’The famous 
Paddy l^jj^n, himself an Irish¬ 
man, hadiun too. 

For instance, 'there was tHe 
time the C.P.R. train killed her 
cow. The story goes that she 
sued the C.P.R, The lawyers 
were arguing about the legality 
of a “No ’Trespassing" sign that 
they claimed was prominently 
displayed on the C.P.E. right- 
of-way. Mrs. FHilham listened 
as long as she was able to hold 
her tongue and then asked 
them, ‘T)o you damn fools 
thinks me cow could read?” 

■ EVEN THE C.P.R. of¬ 
ficials were wary of Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham. "and well they might be, 
for, as the story gpes„ she ac¬ 
tually went in the private car 
of the president of the C.P.R. 
and accused him of killing her 
cow. It is reported that the 
president told hqr the:? would 
get her another cow. Not be¬ 
ing satisfied with that, Mrs. 
Fulham asked him where he 
was going to get a cow as good 
As her Nellie — she gave six 
"quarts of milk a days 
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BiU Niven, a retired C.P.R. 
engineer, tells of the time J. N. 
Niblock, the C.P.R. superin¬ 
tendent, had him up on the 
carpet. "Billy,” said the super¬ 
intendent, "were you one of the 
boys that put the shafts of Mrs. 
■ Fulham’s democrat through the 
C.P.R, fence and hitched her 
pony on the other side.” Bill 
replied innocently, "No, Mr. 
Niblock, it wasn’t me.” 

THERE WAS A C.P;R. con¬ 
ductor by the name of Bill Bir- 
chell, who used to carry itching 
powder, and once in a while 
when Stephen Avenue was 
quiet, unknown to ‘Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham, he would rub a little pow¬ 
der on her pony. Swill, demo¬ 
crat, Irish temper and Mrs. 
Fulham’s picturesque language 
would cause a young riot. 

Then there are the stories 
all old timers tell. The time 
Mrs. Fulham hurt her leg and 
went to Dr. H. G. McKldd for 
treatment "I’ll bet you $5, 
Mrs. Fulham, that there Isn’t 
a dirtier leg than that in Cal¬ 
gary,” the doctor said. "And be 
sure I’ll Jake you,” replied 
Fulham^and proceeded to show 
Dr. McKidd her other leg. Dr. 
McKidd paid. 

AND THE TIME she caught 
a Chinaman looking in her 
swill barbel at the rear of the 
Alberta hotel. She dumped the 
poor Chinaman into the barrel 
head-first 

Mrs. Fulham had some pr<^ 
erty around town and Tony 
Grogan'was her financial agent 
He tells of- the time she vvent 
into The Herald printing office 
and upset a couple of cases of 
hand type because she was told 
that Mr. Braden hadn’t put an 
ad in the paper as he had prom¬ 
ised her. 


Mrs. Fulham herself could 
neither read nor write. 


MRS. WILLIAM NIVEN, 

wife of the C.P.R. engineer, 
tells me that the first time she 
saw Mrs. Fulham was in 1889 
—the day was July 12. As was 
their custom in those days, the 
Orange Lodge had a parade, but 
the attraction on that day in 
1889 was not the Orangemen. 
Although Mrs. Fulham did not 
belong to the Orange order, she 
was dressed up for the occa¬ 
sion, but not in orange color! 
She had gone into The Hud¬ 
son's Bay Company store and 
obtained a wide silk paddy- 
green ribbon and drSped it 
from her neck to her knees, 
topped with a huge green bow. 
As the parade passed she staged 
a one-woman show, shouting 
her caustic remarks, telling 
those Orangemen what she 
thought of them. 

"Gappy” Smart always 
claimed that after Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham left Calgary, she settled in 
Vancouver, where she pan a 
little restaurant on the water¬ 
front. He claims to have eaten 
a rtieal at her place. No old 
timer ever believed "Cappy’s” 
stoty—but maybe he was not 
kidding! 

My friend, Baldy Buck, tells 
nie of the time the toys took 
Mrs. Fulham to the annlll Fire¬ 
man’s Ball, the social event ,of 
tte season, according to Baldy. 
Mrs. Fulham wore a long eve¬ 
ning ensemble of brilliant paddy 
green. The fun for Baldy that 
memorable evening was the hour 
the boys spent with Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham in the balcony overlooking, 
tbe dancers. ' Baldy says Mrs. 
Fulham knew a choice bit of 
gossip about everyone present 
and presented it In her own pic¬ 
turesque language. 






A Romantic Mile 


In 1902 all the City of Calgary 
was contained in hn area of less 
than one square mile. The dis¬ 
tance between the 'Mounted 
Police barracks on 6th St E. and 
the Court House on 4th St W, 
was one mile. In that romantic 
mile Calgary was bom arid 
throughout its youth liyed a life 
of hardship, intense excitement, 
booms and busts, laughter and 
sorrow; but the old pioneer Spirit 
came through and left us a heri¬ 
tage of which we are Justly 
proud today, “The good old Cal¬ 
gary spirit” 

Let us go back to 1902 and 
take a W£dk dow^ what is now 
8th Ave.—^t that time called 
Stephen Ave., ,, 

■ ■ " ■■ 

IN ■ THE. NEXT ■ ifew articles 
we ,will gri.along the avenues 
that are now ‘call«J 7th, 8th and 
9th Aves., and then over to 6th 
and 10th Aves., and see thqm as 
they were in 1902. 

Firstly, let us walk down 8th 
Ave. 

West of 2nd St W., there 
Were only nine houses. Where 
the T. Eaton Co. is today there 
was only open prairie where the 
Sarcee Indians formed a camp¬ 
ing ground when they came to 
town. The comer where the 
Royal hotel stands today was 
the site of R. C. Thomas’s Fron¬ 
tier Stables. Mr. Thomas has 
often told me how he bought 
the comer property from Wil¬ 
liam Toole for $1,500, with $500 
cash. 

THE PRESENT location of 
the Canada Life Building was in 
those days the residence and 
workshop of William Head the 
plumber. On the opposite comer, 
where the W. R, Brock Company 
is today was the rraidence of 


H. R. Kitto, wbo owned a gun 
and bicycle shop on 1st St. W. 
Mr. Kitto now resides in Nelson, 
B.C. I believe he is still in busi¬ 
ness there. 

Codville .and Co., wholesale 
grocers, 'were located between 
2nd St and 1st St W., and the 
Westward primary school had a 
one-room building located about 
where the Palace theatre stands 
today. 

BETWEEN THE comers of 
2nd St and 1st St. W-. there 
were four houses, one of which 
was used as an office by R. C. 
Thomas, and he resided in an¬ 
other for 12 years. According to 
Mr. Thomas he paid $5 a month 
rent for each. 

,The site of the Temple Duff 
Drug Co. was occupied then by 
a CWnese laundry. There is quite 
a little history to the Temple 
Duff Co. Originally they oper¬ 
ated as the Oliver Drug, and in 
1905 were located in the Alberta 
Block on the comer of 1st St. 
W. When they incorporated, 
many years ago, they obtoned a 
crown charter to do business in 
many lines; build railways, sell 
hardware, build steamboats, 
ranching, sell liquor, etc., as 
well as dispensing dmgs. 

ON THE CORNER of 1st St. 
^W. in 1902 stood Calgary’s most 
imposing building, the Alexander 
Comer, a three-storey sandstone 
building, 100 by 50 feet, built 
in 1891. It- was of “Romanesque 
Style’^ meaning corner turret 
and all the trimmings. The Mol- 
son Bank occupied the comer. 
W. B. Barwis had his real estate 
office next door; C. S. Lott was 
in the Alexander Comer, as was 
MacKay and Dippfe, furriers. 
Upstairs in the building you 
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would find a well-known Cal¬ 
gary citizen, A. M. "Tony" Gro¬ 
gan. 

The large hall was taken over 
by the Perfection Lodge A.F. 
and A.M. in 1905, and until 1929 
it was the home of masonry of 
this city—all Calgary Masons 
were proud of the old Alexander 
Corner. The lodge rooms were 
beautifully decorated and furn¬ 
ished. 


Stephen Avenue 

To continue a sight-seeing 
stroll in retrospect along old 
Stephen Avenue as it was in 
1902, we find that the original 
Bahk of Montreal building on 
1st St. W. was built before 1899- 
1890. It was a splendid 3-storey 
sandstone building and the cost 
of building was 350,000. This 
amount would hardly buy the 
gold leaf that is on the ceiling 
of their present building. In 
1891 A. D. Braithwaite was the 
bahk manager and was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1902 by ,J. O. Wil- 
gre^a-. 

Across tlie street from the 
bank stood the famous Alberta 
hotel. '• 

NEXT DOOR to the bank 
was the publishing house of The 
Herald. At that time, J. J. 
Young was the managing .direc¬ 
tor, Upstairs, over The Her¬ 
ald, were the offices of P. J. 
Nolan, Calgary’s well-known 
early lawyer. Also, ^1ihefe were 
the offices of Muir "''and Jeph- 
son; J. R. Costigan;, J., L. 
“Deafie” Wilson, the architect; 
and A. P. Patrick, who was the 
original surveyor of the city. 
Mr. Patrick was a wonderful 
man and remained in Ctilgary 
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until April, 1948, when he died 
at the age of 99. 

J. F. Glanville and William 
Robertson had a drygoods and 
men’s furnishings store in the 
Norman Block. Next door was 
a store where the Midnapore 
Woollen Mills sold their prod¬ 
uct. In 1883, the Shaw family 
came to Calgary from England. 
They brought with them a com¬ 
plete woollen rpill—set up busi¬ 
ness at Midnapore — and sold 
their goods in Calgary. 

KENNIBURG AND CO., piano 
dealers, were located in the 
Clarence Block. It was here 
also that George L. Peet had 
his first office—which later 
grew into the^ Toole Peet and 
Co. Ltd. 

W. H. Manarey and John Ir¬ 
win operated a grocery and 
butcher business, and Charlie 
Traunweiser ran the well-known 
Hub Cigar Store and billiard 
room. All of these were in the 
Clarence block. The McPher¬ 
son- Fruit Co. operated at the 
rear of the above named con¬ 
cerns. The Lougheed and Ben¬ 
nett law firm had offices up¬ 
stairs, as well as Crispin Smith 
and T. A. Thorburn. 

In the Tribune Block, next 
door to the Clarence blopk,- lA&n. 
M. Davidson had started pub¬ 
lishing a semi-weekly paper— 
The Albertan. 

The Calgary Clothing Co. op¬ 
erated by W. G. Richardson, 
was located next to The Al¬ 
bertan. 

IN THE LOUGHEED block, 
then on Stephen Ave., L. H. 
Doll Operated his jewelry store, 
and C. T. Gilbert ran the Al¬ 
berta Bakery.^ 

The Calgary Hardware Co., 
operated by A. P. Horsemem, 



was located on Stephen Ave., 
and was shortly taken over by 
Ashdowns. . ^ v 

The Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1902 occupied the corner 
where the Royal Bank is to¬ 
day. 

It might be interesting to 
note that many of the blocks 
I mention were owned by Sir 
James Lougheed: The Clarence, 
the Norman, the Lougheed 
(later named the Edgar in hon¬ 
or of his sons). 

NEXT TO THE Alberta hotel 
the, C.P.R. had a telegraph of¬ 
fice.Alongside was the Wood 
ai}d Gr^n grocers. A friend 
of minf who worked for this 
firmi 'ram Shaw, tells me that 
they had a nursery for the In¬ 
dian squaws in the store behind 
the back counter. The Indian 
women would strap their 
papooses to their boards (the 
way they carried them on their 
bacijcs), and while they shopped, 
they would stand the board and 
baby up’against the wall. 

A Wholesale GroceryjCp.,_op- 
erated by G. F. and J. Galt, 
was situated next to Wood and 
Green. Another well-known old 
timer; J. A. Nolan, ran a gro¬ 
cery business also, and next to 
him was the Neilson Furniture 
Co., operated by Hugh Neilson. 

(Jeorge E. Jacques, Calgary’s 
first jevveler, came, to Calgary 
in 1881 and had his first store 
located where the Calgary Shoe 


Hospital.4s today. 

THE CRITI^RION dining hall 
was where the Bank of Canada 
is today. Their nnwnus at that 
time read something like this: 
Breakfast, 25c; dinner, 25c; 
supper, 25c. And they were 
real meals, too! 

The Calgary Milling Co., op¬ 
erated a flour mill and retail 
store on 8th Ave. W. The exf cu- 
tive was as follows: I. K. Kerr, 
president; P. A. Prince, vice- 
president; F. H. Brown, secre¬ 
tary; and William Carsqn, the 
father of a well-known citizen, 
Harold R. Carson, was mana¬ 
ger. John Irwin and W. H. 
Monarey ran the retail store. 
This milling company later be¬ 
came the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills. 

THE LAURENOEAU brothers 
ran the Calgary Wine and 
Spirit Go. (ril have to tell you 
about their prices later). 

Eneas McfJormlcki of Riley 
& McCormick, was located next 
door to Ellis eind Grogan 
(Tony), whose real estate office 
was just east of the present 
Club Cafe. 

. The' Union Bank, under the 
management of T. N. (Zhristie; 
and the Great West Saddlery, 
managed by R. J. Hutchings, 
were on 8th Aye. in 1902 and 
W. R. Hull was located at the 
comer of Centre St. and 8th, 

Ave! ' , 
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'Jimmy Reilly/ 

My Dad, Arrives In Calgary 
lOld Timers' Business Locations 


The Rpykl hotel was one of 
Calgary’s I earliest stopping 
houses. It j was built about 1885 
and for years was managed by 
James ReiUy. The hotel stood 
on- the,same site where the Mei;r 
chantff’Bank building was later^ 
OTe9ted — today the Alberta 
treasury branch occupies this 
■^uilding. 

' Jimmy Reilly came west to 
Winnipeg in 1882. He was quite 
a fellow. An architect by pro¬ 
fession, he designed the plan« 
for a portable house which wqs 
used extensively by the C.P.R. 
during construction of the rail¬ 
way. In 1883, Jimmy Reilly 
came to Calgary. He was mayor 
of this city in 1891, and that 
same year he and D. W. Davis 
ran in the Dominion election 
for the one seat in Alberta. It 
was a famous battle, as every 
old timer will recall, and D. 
W. Davis won out with a total 
of 1,087 votes. 


tario that night, but with the 
coming of a bright mdming sun¬ 
shine, things looked different 
and they ventured out to find 
jobs. 

"^BUT WE ARE getting away 
from Stephen Ave. E. H. Crick 
o\yne'd a shoe store next door 
to the Royal hotel. Alongside 
was S. C. vick^sv the jeweler 
f called "watchmaker”^Tn^ho.se 
days). Down the line, Mrs. Stir-' 
rett had a fruit and confection¬ 
ery store and Kennisten and 
Co. operated a bakery. Ed. 
Doughty had, the Palace Meat 
Market. 

The Masonic Hall in 1902 was 
in the Victoria block, now the 
Victoria hotel. A well known 
old timer, E. H. Oandall,. had 
his office in the. same building. 
In later years, Mr. Crandell 
opened a brickyard 10 miles 
west of the city and the siding 
is still known as BrlcJcburn. 


THE OLD ROYAL hotel held 
many,-memories for my father. 
He came to Calgary in 1886 
when 21 years of age, with his 
cousin, the late George Moni- 
laws. It was toward evening 
when they arrived and they 
put up at the Royal. 'Ihat eve¬ 
ning, the Indians were celebrat¬ 
ing; a pow-wow was taking 
place at the corner. The ydung 
men were mighty scared as 
they watched the Indian braves 


danting their weird high-ginks, 
their bodies naked except for a 
breach cloth, and painted with 
bright colors. Wouldn’t you have 
been ? They would have willing¬ 
ly turned back to peaceful oi^ 


Calgary even had a cigar fac¬ 
tory in 1902 called the Alberta 
Cigar Factory, operated by N. 


GOING EAST from the Vic¬ 
toria hotel: J. W, Clarke ran 
the agency for the Singer Sew¬ 
ing" Machine Co.; that well 
known old timer John Sharpies 
ran a general store in the old 
McLean block. (I am going to 
mention John Sharpies in an¬ 
other article, for he was one 
old timer who got a lot out of 
life.) The Y.M.C.A. had- a 
couple of rooms in the McLean 
block. 

The -C^gary Saddlery, oper- 
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ated by A. Carson and Ike is stiU living today at the age 
Saunders, was alongside Wen- of 50 years and being cared 
dell McLean drug store. Alex for by Mrs. Hiram Warden. 
McBride had his McBride hard- Bob Burdette, still a hale and 
ware close by. I have a photo hearty resident of this dty, ran 
of this hardware store which a tobacco store, and on //hat is 
shows a Red River cart stand- now the comer of 1st St E., 
ing by the front door. Warden and 8th Ave. where the George 
Bros, had a bakery just east of McLeod store is today, but not 
the McBride hardware. The the same building), there was 
Wardens had a parrot in the a men’s furnishing store man- 
bakery window, and that parrot aged by Findlay McDonald. 


This was part of down-town Calgary shortly after the ftrtt street 
ardted at the turn of the century. 


The Post Office, 

G. C. King, 


.In 1902 thfe Dominibn gov¬ 
ernment’s post office was on the 
same site as today. It was a fine 
sandstone building housing the 
post office, customs house, gov¬ 
ernment land office, and inland 
revenue office. (There were no 
income taxes or income tax of¬ 
fice in 1902). 

In 1913, the powers that be 
tore down, the Calgary post of¬ 
fice and left a hole in the ground 
for 18 years. It was not until 
1^1 that the present bulding 
was opened. Calgary’s post of¬ 
fice, meanwhle, established 
temporary quarters in the City 
, Market building across from the 
City Hall, and later moved to 
the ground, floor of the Lan¬ 
caster Building. 

G.C. KING was Calgary’s post¬ 
master at that time. He was 

► credited with being the first 
man who saw the site of Calgary 
when he came in with the 
Mounted Police in 1874. After he 
left the police, he ’opened his 
first G. C. King general store 
on 9th Ave. E. and 5th St. Later 
he located where the Dominion 
Bank budding is today. For a 
number of years he ran the post 
office in connection with his 
store. He sold out to T. A. Hat- 
• field when a permanent ^post 
office was established and he 
'was appointed postmaster. 

NEXT TO THE post office 
building, C. A. Wallace ran a 
drug store; and 'next to him a 
well-known Calgary. citizen. J. 
T. McDonald, had his grocery 
store, 

J. G. Van Wort operated a 
feed store next fo J. .T McDon- 


Postmon, 

Queen's Hotel 

aid’s grocery,, and Henry Hos¬ 
kins ran. a second hand store 
next door. Alex and Adam Mc- 
Tabish, blacksmiths and ciuriage 
builders, had their shop near the 
corner of ^d St. E. W; Pipman 
ran a grocery store on the com- , 
er of 2nd St. E. where the/ 
Burns building is today. , I 

THE QUeIn'S hotel, op-V 
erated by S. J. Clarke_ (later 
Commissioner Clarke) was 'a 
well-known hotel to all old 
timers. A steam laundry, oper¬ 
ated by W. Lyman & Son, was 
'east, of the Queen’s hotel. 

East of the barracks, on 6th 
St. E., there were only 14 
houses. Across from the post 
office in 1902, a well known old 
timer, S. A. Ramsay, operated 
an Implement agency; Charlie 
Ramsay a barber shop; George 
Banks a tailor shop; and on the 
comer of 8th Ave and Snd St. 
E., W. J. "BUly” Haliday ran 
his bakery. 

On the northeast comer of 
8th Ave. and 2nd St. E;, the poor 
house, of all things, was located. 
Next came the Pacific stables 
operated by Frank Hamilton. 
There were 20 hous^es between 
the stables, and the barracks. 
In one of these houses lived that 
well-known Calgary cattleman, 
Frank Collicutt. Mrs. Frank 
Collicutt is the daughter of 
Calgary’s first mayor, George 
Murdock. The other day Mrs. 
Collicutt was saying that her 
mother had the first piano ever 
brought to-this counb^. 

That was 8th-Ave. in 1902, 
What will the next 50 years 
bring? 
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Ninth Avenue in 1902 


In Calgary the atrect that so 
many towns called Railway 
Street was first known as At¬ 
lantic Ave., now 9th Ave. On it 
were located many of the early 
hotels and livery stables. Hotel- 
men of the old days made it 
easy for the cattlemen, for they 
invariably were located next 
door to a livery stable. 

In 1902 there were only five 
houses west of 4th St. W. on At¬ 
lantic Ave. The Calga!^ Mill¬ 
ing was located on its property 
at 4th St. W. and is now the 
Robin Hood Flour Mill Ltd. 
plant. R. C. Thomas ' had a 
lumberyard along here. The only 
other building was the Alberta 
stable, operated by Johnnie 
Hamilton, and is today the R.C. 
M.P. garago. 

ON THE PRESENT site of 
the Grain Exchange building 
there was a Chinese, laundry. 
Ernie King, who came to Cal¬ 
gary as a boy in 1887, tells me 
that a smallpox epidemic broke 
-out in that little laundry about 
1902. 

Across the street was the 
Massey-Harris Implement ware¬ 
house. J. G. Douglas was the 
agent, succeeded by that well- 


known Calgarian, Alfred F. 
Tuckey. The remodelled build¬ 
ing is now the H. L. Perry block. 

IN 1902 THE railway cross¬ 
ing on 1st St. W. was level. (I 
can hear present citizens say¬ 
ing, "That’s nothing,. we still 
have one on 4th St. W.). 

- The corner where the Palliser 
hotel stands today, was the loca¬ 
tion of the C.P.R. immigration 
office. At that time the C.P.R. 
property consisted of a sand¬ 
stone building which housed the 
station (if you would like to see 
Calgary’s early station, go down 
to High River and see their sta¬ 
tion—that’s it): the C.P.R^land 
office, the ticket offices, etc., 
and Mrs. E. Bowden’s C.P.R. din¬ 
ing room. How well I remember, 
as a boy, seeing Mrs. Bowden 
out on the platform, ringing the 
dinner bell advertising a good 
m^ for a cost of only about 
35c. The C.P.R. gardens from 
1st St W. to 1st St. E. were the 
pride of all early Calgarians, 
and well they might be, for they 
were beautifully landscaped and 
tended. 

East of 1st fit E. on Atlantic 
Ave., on the side of the railway, 
there were no buildings of any 
description. 


Surprising as it may seem to our present genera¬ 
tion, I remember as a boy listening to the late Rev, 
Dr. George W. Kerby prea<* his sermons on Sunday, 
evenings over the telep^hone. Dr. Kerby, long before . 
radio was invented, brought his message into early 
Calgary homes in this unique manner. He had an ar¬ 
rangement with, the Bell Telephone Co. to connect any 
town phone up with a telephone that he spoke into 
= from the' pulpit of Cratral Methodlpt church. Many 
a Sunday evening I listened to Dr. Kerby’s message 
glued to the telephone receiver. As' I look back to 
those early days, I must confess the possible reaswi 
I listened so Intently was the fact it kept me from 
being put to bed. * 
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Hotels, Livery Stables, 

Johnny Hamilton 




In 1902 the Alberta hotel 
sample rooms were located on 
the cprner of 1st St. W. and At¬ 
lantic Ave. 

Patrick Burns had his office 
across from the PalliseE hotel— 
a tiny office that today would 
not house the Burns & Company. 
Ltd., mailing department. 

IN THE OLD garage nMt to 
P. Bums. W. H. Lee had his 
blacksmith and carriage building 
shop. This building is still used 
as a garage and, a few years ago, 
when" workmen were tearing 
down a partition they came 
across an original wall which 
still bore the burned imprints of 
many of the old cattle brands of 
bygone days. 

I'he Windsor stables, operated 
by P. W. Garnet, were located 
about where the parking lot is 
today. The Windsor hotel was 
next and the Palace hotel was 
located on its present site and 
was managed by C. Christenson. 
The Commehia} hotel, which 
was locateq where the Yale 
beverage room is today, was op- 
.. crated by J, E. Reilly. 

-W. b; ijHORTON had his 
blacksmith shop between Centre 
St. and IstjSt. E. Next was the 
Npw Brunswick hotel. The 
Grand Central hotel, operated 
by Hugh kJcLeod, was next to 
the Bain stables. These stables 
were run by William M. Parslow, 
father of a- well-known Cal¬ 
garian, Vern Parslow. 

jOne of dalgary’s landmarks, 
the Bain ,stables, was later man¬ 
aged by Johnny HamUton. 
Johnny w as a real w estern char- 
acter^Khtr^me here from the 
CsrtSoo country in B.C. He had 
Men a stage coach driver in the 
romantic period of the Cariboo 


Trail. He originally, came 
around the Horn to Vancouver 
in a sailing vessel and many of 
his exploits were well adver¬ 
tized by Bob Edwards in his hey- 

day- 

Thousands of Calgarians and 
visitors each year view the fam¬ 
ous Calgary Stampede Parade. 
In the Old Timers’ section ap¬ 
pears Johnny Hamilton’s famous 
old covered hack. The passen¬ 
gers , riding in style, encjpsed, 
the poor driver perched high. 
But ^ then, in Johnny Hamilton's 
day, :fhe coachman, wore buffalo 
coats and usually was well forti¬ 
fied from within. What stories 
that old hack could tell! 

EAST OF 1st St. E., S. G. 
Van Wort .ran-a large lumber 
yard; Scott Bros, had their liv¬ 
ery stable; and the Imperial 
, hotel was on the same location 
as today and was operated by 
Joe Charbonneau. 

East of 3rd St. E., the Calgary 
Iron Works were operated by 
David Suitor. The Atlantic 
stables and.the Atlantic hotel 
were east of there. There were 
19 houses from there to the 
Mounted Police barracks. Mrs. 
Ralph Bell, who canie to Calgary 
in 1880 with the Mounted Police, 
lived in one of these houses. ' 

I remember being at a Mount¬ 
ed Police veterans' reunion a few 
years ago when Ralph Bell met 
a former mountie he had not 
seen for 50 years, who began re¬ 
calling the olden days with 
"Remember when you ran the 
ferry across the Bow for the 
police?” . • ' 

They were away with stories 
for the evening-^stofies that 
Would fill a book. . 
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Early Calgary Businessmen 


The Imperial Bank was lo¬ 
cated In Calgary in 1886. S. 
Barber was the manager frpm 
1891 to 1902, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by M. Morris. 

• Next to the Imperial Bank 
was the Royal shoe store owned 
by J. A. Palmer. In the same 
building, the i.ineham block, 
James Findlay had his drug 
busineM. Years later the Find¬ 
lay Drug'was taken over by the 
Liggett I^g Co, and for a 
number or years operated un¬ 
der the name of Liggett-Findlay 
Drug Co. The Robinson and 
Co. dry goods and millinery, was 
located next door, operated by 
G. C. Robinson. 

in later years, Mr. Robinson, 
still a well known Calgarian, 
operated the Calgary Dry Goods 
Co. At one time he operated 
this business in the present 
Herald building on 7th Ave. W. 

BIN NI B R08. operated 

their dry goods, store in the 
Thompson' block., in 1902. In 
those days, ladies ready-to-wear 
stores were all called dry goods 
stores. 

In 1902, J. S. Mackie had a 
book store in .the Thompson 
block. He is credited with hav¬ 
ing built the Lancaster building 
and the Kre§ge block in 1912. 
George King ran .a men’s fur¬ 
nishing store immediately east 
of the Thompson block,''and east 
of this, N. J. Hoad had a to¬ 
bacco shop. "Cappy” Smart’s 
undertaking parlor was east of 


this again. He later moved to 
1st St. East, next to the Salva¬ 
tion Army headquarters. 

JAMES LINTON, one of Cal¬ 
gary’s best known oldtirters, 
ran his book store in the Linton 
block. He was a great- little 
fellow—Jinuny Linton—always 
a joke for everyone. The late F. 
E. Osborne, the stationer, often 
recalled the years’when Jinuny 
would phone him; it was always 
the same, "This is Linton of 
the big. book store." . 

The Bell Telephone Exchange 
was established , in a section of 
Linton's store. C. A. "Charlie" 
O’Brien was the manager and 
Miss- Bertha Clark was the 
operator. Just think of it, one 
operator was all Calgary needed 
in those days. 

COPAS and EMERSON oper¬ 
ated their • grocery in the Mc¬ 
Millan block and Owen H. Bott, 
the English chemist, had his, 
shoij in the same block. Ari' 
earlier druggist in Calgary was 
John Fields. 

William Diamond had the 
Diamond Clothing Co. in the 
Barber block, where the Eng¬ 
lish Shop is located today. 
Charlie Benjamin managed the 
Diamond Clothing for years. 

A. L. Cameron, who later 
built the Cameron block, ran a 
grocery store on the comer of 
1st St. E. and 8th Ave. 

That brings us down to 1st 
St. E. . 


The L G. Baker Comptmy, operating Calgary’s 
first store, used L G. Baker naoney to trade with the 
Indians — a brass tokdi about the size of a silver dol¬ 
lar was used, bearing the simple inscriptiem: L G. 
Baker and Co. $1.00. 
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Seventh Ave. 19Q2 


In Calgary’s early history,.7th ON THE PRESENT York 
Avenue was known as McIn- hotel corner stood the Presby- 
tyre Ave. The Town Hall in terian Church. Rev. J. C. Herd- 
1902 was located on the site man was the pastor, 
of the present City Hall, and Across the street there were 
was a singular looking wooden only eight houses besides the 
structure having height without Calgary Feed and Livery stable, 
width. In it were housed the Between Centre and 1st St. 
police office and the town pris- ^ McIntyre Ave., there 
on on the main floor. (I remem- houses. Felix McHugh 

ber well how Chief English and^^^^ one, situated about 
his friends used to sit outside building stands. 

On the Greyhound building 
up against the al.) comer stood the litfle Baptist 

Upstairs was the town cleAs church with Rev. J. W. JLitch 
office occupied by Charlie Me- pastor. . 


Millan. It was there the coun¬ 
cil met. Thomas Underwood 
was the mayor that year. 


East, of. the City Hall there day, there were three houses. 


were only' two houses on Me- and.west of that. 


Intrye Ave. The Church of St. W., ■ there were only four 
England stood where it is to- houses. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
came to Calgary in August 
' 1887 when Capt. James Desson 
arrived. A barracks was built 
on 1st St. E. in 1902. 


___Lafferty had his 

residence where The Herald 
building is today. On The Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company parking lot 
stood the Ranchmen’a Club. 

M. Morris, who was-the man¬ 
ager of the Imperial Bank, wa* 
president and L. J. Clarke was 
secretary of the Ranchmen’s 
Club. 

ijisi uiKaiuieu ills luiiowens There were only eight, houses 
into the Salvation Army in 
London, England. In-Calgary, 

Boynton hall was used for the come of 7th St. W. 

meetings before their own bar- ABOUT 1905, A. M. Terrill’s 
racks were completed, • and, as greenhouses were located on the^ 
today, they held open air meet- comer of 6th Ave. and Ist'^t. 
ings opposite the C.P.R. depot. W., where the Lougheed build- • 
The little frame barracks was ing is today. I remember Mr. 
removed in 1909 when the pres- Terrill saying he paid a “big” 


It is remarkable to realize 
that it was only nine years pre¬ 
vious to this that General Booth 
first organized his followers 


ent auditorium was erected. price for that probity—$2,50^ 


A. J. Smyth’s gun shop was 
on the comer where the Bever- ® tremendous profit. 


idge building’ is today, and in On the opposite comer Was 


the centre of the block was the the home of George K. Lesson, 


famous fire hall; Capt. “Cappy” who was a great character. He 
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Edmontbn before 1890.' located in the area north of 7th 

The Methodist Church In 1902 Ave. to the river, and south of 
was located dn, 2nd St. W. Rev. the railway to 17th Ave. By 1902 
Fred Lani^ord was pastor. The many of the fine old homes had 
building was later taken over been built on 4th Ave. and a few 
by the -Arlington hotel. along 1st St. E. and 1st St. W. 

Ci+INATOWN, such as it was we have' scanned the town as 
at that time, was on 1st St. W., it was in 1902. You may- have 
between'lOth and llth Avenues, noticed there were no theatres 
W. H. Cushing operated his mentioned. The Hull Opera 
sash and door factory .on the House, on 6th Ave. and Centre 
corner of Ist St. W. and 12th st.. was the one and only thea- 
Ave. Across the street were tre so called. I’ll - briefly 
John Emery’s greenhouses. describe the early theatres In 
The homes of Calgarians we're an article to follow. " 


A valuable cargo 6j furs for the Hudson’s Bap Campanp is brought 
to the railway station for shipment East'. 
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A Glimpse of the Humor 


Myiriend, ‘‘Baldy’* Buck, tells 
me of the evening he and his 
friends were standing around in 
Calgary in the old days and a 
prominent Calgarian of that day 
said- to him, “Baldy, would you 
like a drink?” “Baldy," never 
hesitant, said, “sure!" 


“Just _follow me and I’ll 
you ond,” said the oldtimer, and 
with that he went into the Ipng 
narrow haUway where the 
' patrons hung tiieir overcoats. 
Putting out both elbows as he 
walked down the narrow aisle, 
he soon struck a bottle. “Here 
you go, Baldy!” 

■THE STORY is told of the 
self-same Calgarian, who one 
evening, durihg the Scott Act 
Period^(prohibition) was enter¬ 
taining a well-known eastern 
judge. During the evening, the 
judge remarked he would like a 
drink. The Calgarian said, “we 
will get one. I know a ‘blind-pig’ 
down the street.” And the two 
went to the house, entering by 
the kitchen door. To^the judge’s 
surprise, no one was around, but 
the Calgafian said, “never mind, 
I know where he keeps the 
bottle.” 

They then pifeceeded to have 
a couple. On leaving, the judge 
said, “how about paying for the 
drinks?” “Oh,” said the Cal¬ 
garian, “just leave a couple of 
bucks on the table. He will find 
it when he comes in.” TTie^ fol¬ 
lowing evening, on belngMnvited 
to his friend’s home for dinner, 
the Easterner found he had been 
there the evening before. You 
have guessed It—^It was the Cal- 

■fc.. . 


Of the Old Timers 

garian’s own home. 'X 


JUST THE OTHER day I 
heard a luncheon ipeaker. Rev. 
Dr. Charles Taylor of Pasadena, 
California, give a wonderfiil talk.. 
The subject was "Keeping sane 
in a crazy world.” .He stressed 
the need of humor and laughter, 
'the need of not taking oneself 
too seriously. Early Calgarians 
’may not have had much in. the 
way of professional entertain¬ 
ment, but just to live In Calgary 
in those days ^of which I speak 
was entertainment enough. 
Everydhe was your friend. As 
long as you were not a puffed 
shirt, your life was a happy one. 


I remember one story about 
'Deafie” Wilson. To Calgary in 
thp early days there came an 
Easterner, in his youth. He was 
a pompous feUow and always 
wore a Christie stiff hat. One 
day he strutted in -his usual 
manner into the Alberta hotel 
dining room, looking neither to 
right or left, and demanded a 
table to himself. “Deafie,” David 
McDougall and David McDougall 
,Jr. (this year’s president of the 
Southern Alberta Pioneers’ As- 
sociati.on) were having their 
lunch. With , the apple pie ^ the 
hotel served Limburger cheese. 
Mr. McDougall didn’t eat the 
Cheese. “Deafie” ^aid ‘Dave, 
don’t you want that cheese?’,]-. 

“No,” replied Dave. As they left 
the dining room, “Desifie” picked 
up the Cheese and, passing the 
■ hat rack he put the cheese in 
the rim of our friend’s Christie 
stiff.’"That will fix him,” said 
‘Deafie.’’. 
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The Opera House 

Edriy Theatres •— Calgary's 

First Picture Shows 


The Hull Opera House, Cal¬ 
gary’s one place of amusement in 
the early days, was located on 
Centre St. and 6th Ave. If was 
the scene of the firemen’s annual 
New Year’s ball, and often the 
Irishmen’s dance on March 17. 

It was operated in 1904 by W. 
B. Sherman. Bill Sherman was 
a great showman. What I re¬ 
member best about him was the 
tremendous diamond stickpin 
and finger ring that he wore. It 
was as big as a searchlight. 

IN THOSE DAYS Calgary 
was well entertained by amateur 
theatricals and the prices 
charged in 1905 at the Opera 
House were; reserved seat, 25c: 
dress circle, 50c; matinee, lOc, 

There were some wonderfully 
talented Calgarians in the early 
days. • When Mrs. Roland B. 
Winters, Mrs. E. G. Mason, P. J. 
Nolan, and others, made up their 
minds to put on entertainment 
for charity purposes it was excel¬ 
lent. Many excellent ^tock 
companies also used to visit our 
city in those day's. 

ONE WELL-KNOWN Cal¬ 
garian, Ernie Willis (later he 
started the Willis Billboard 
Company) first came to Calgary 
as an actor with a stock 
company. Mr. Willis became ill 
in Calgary and was taken to the 
General hospital. Calgarians, in 
their vvarm-hearted manner, put 
on a benefit show for him. 

In 1905, the Lyric Theatre was 
built by Sir James Lougheed. 
The Lyric was located where the 


Arcade store is today, on 8th 
Ave. W. Willis and Cosgrove 
were the lessees. 

ABOUT 1910 the- Paiitages 
circuit vaudeville opened in the 
Lyric Theatre. Jeff Liddiatt 
came to Calgary about that time 
as manager of th^ Pantages 
circuit. 

As a boy, I remember being 
late for supper one evening. 
“Where have, ydU been?” my 
parents asked. Proudly I pro¬ 
duced a pass to the first picture 
show that was opening in Cal¬ 
gary that evening. I had, along 
with some pals (Norman Mackie, 
manager of the Imperial Bank 
was one), been delivering hand¬ 
bills. ’That was in 1907,. and the 
theatre was the Edison Parlor 
Theatre, Willis and Cosgrove be¬ 
ing leesees. ’The theatre was 
next door west of the Lyric apd 
advertised .“Moving Pictures, 
Wonderful, Instructive and 
Amusing. Admission 10c, 15c 
Evening; 5c, 10c Matinees. Com¬ 
plete change of moving pictures 
and illustrated songs twice a 
week.”-. 

The first picture house in Cal¬ 
gary was not very pretentious. 

It was a long narrow'store, the 
"opera” seats ’ were kitchen 
chairs; the screen vwas a white 
sheet. But Calgarians, as else¬ 
where, flocked to see the 
marvelous new invention. 

Pearl White in “The Train 
Robbery”, Hal JRoach in 
comedies. Remembef them? I 
can hear the young fqlks say, 
“Dearie, You’re much older than 
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Theatres — John L 


Soon after the Edison Parlor 
iheatre started the picture-show 
business, in Calgary, other film 
houses ^gan to open in earn¬ 
est. 

There was the Dreamland, 
The Starland, The Monarch, The 
Bijou, built where the Dominion 
Cafe operates today, by Mr. J. 
A. McKenzie. 

I remember one of the earliest 
picture houses was looted where 
the Lewis Paint Shop is now. It 
only operated a few . months. 

ABOUT 1908 the McKenzie 
brothers, (Alex and Archie) built 
a theatre on the northwest 
corner of 7th Ave. and (Centre 
St. It was a burlesque show 
called the Orpheum—no con¬ 
nection with the Orpheum cir¬ 
cuit of a later date. 

Then there was the .Family 
Theatre on. 1st St. W., which is 
now the Isis Theatre. Dr. N. J. 
Lindsay erected this building. 
The price of admission for mati¬ 
nees was 5 cents for adults, and 
children could go in at two for a 
nickel. 

Speaking# of theatres, how 
many know -the history of the 
cement foundations on 7th Ave. 
used today by Anderson’s peirk- 
ing arid car. sales lot? . About 
1913 Col. James Walker owned 
the property. 'He had elabor¬ 
ate plans fot a'large'theatre aad 
office building. A start w£is 
made, but unfortunately the first 
war interfered and-the building 
was never completed. 

: ABOUT 1912, Jule and Joy 
Allan carpe to towm. They fir^ 
operated the Monarch, then the 
Rex, just [east of the post office, 
and then [built the Allan—now 
the Strang theatre. 


. Sullivan, 

The Sherman Rink 

After Ernie Willis went into 
the billboard business, W. B. 
Sherman operated the Lyric. 
Sir James Lougheed built the 
Empire tneatre where the 
Temple-Duff Drug Co. is today. 

In The Herald of June 21, 
1909, the Empire, which was a 
vaudeville house, advertised: 
"John L. Sullivan emd Jake Kil- 
rain in person—25c, 35c, 50c.’’ 
’The Pantages vaudeville ran in 
that theatre for a number Of 
years. 

SIR JAMES LOUGHEED built 
the Lougheed building in 1912, 
which is part of the Grand 
theatre. ’The Grand theatre was 
operated by W. B. Sherman, and 
he then c^ed it the Sherman 
Grand. If my memory is cor¬ 
rect! Forbes Robertson opened 
the theatre, playing in "The 
’Third Floor Back”. I remember 
seeing the greaV Sarah Bem- 
hart at the Sherman Grand. In 
fact most of the famous actors 
and actresses of that day visit¬ 
ed Calgary at one time or an¬ 
other. 

AS FOR VAUDEVILLE, theY 
Orpheum circuit played Calgary 
at the Grand for years. I re- 
meniher about 1908, the famous 
Madame Melba sang'in Ciiigary. 
Frank Wrigley, who was organ¬ 
ist of- Knox dhurch, underwrote 
the $6,000 guarantee. Madame 
Melba sang in the Sherman rink 
and I rennember top price was 
$5, an unheard-of price for Cal¬ 
gary; but'the rink was packed. 

’Thd Sherman Rink. How 
familiar that sounds to all early 
Calgarians. ' It was built on 
17th Ave. and Centre St. about 
1907. A splendid building for a 
town the size of Calgary in those 
days. It was operated both as 
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a roller rink and an ice rink, prize fights and charity balls. 
There was, of course, no arti¬ 
ficial ice in that day, and all Adjoining the west end there 
hockey games had to depend was a large hall used for danc- 
upon the weather. All large ing, amateur plays, etc. - About 
gatherings were held in the 1914, one memorable noon, the 
Sherman rink; political meet- rink caught fire and burned to 
Ings, concerts by noted artist^ the ground. 



The Cabaret of Our Youth 

A 'Bob Burns Story' 


After the theatre today, young 
people have not much of a diolce, 
they drift into a coffee counter 
or restaurant. Jn our day—boy 
—did we have fun. When Sir 
James Lougheed built the Loug- 
heed building, he certainly look¬ 
ed after the young crowd. We 
had ^ Cronns Rathskeller — 
later called the Plaza — which 
was located in the basement of 
the building. It'was a long, 
narrow room, decorated with 
palms and soft colored lights, 
and had a beautiful dance floor. 
In the background, soft' dgnce 
musiQ of the highest quality 
played from 10 o’clock till about 
2 a.m. 

DAMce music in those days 
was very different from today’s 
"Spike Jones’ variety.’’ I re¬ 
member one dance orchestra, in 
Calgary featuring a hargist. Im¬ 
agine a harp playing in a mod¬ 
ern orchestra. But back in 1912 
it was in keeping with the music 
of that day. 

For about $1.50 you could en¬ 
joy a complete evening at the 
Plaza. They served a three 
decker club sandwich, filled with 
chicken, for 50c, with coffee 
thrown in. 

In those days there were no 
cover charges to contend with. 
For a couple of dollars a young 
fellow and his girl could go to 
the Orpheum theatre and after¬ 
wards dance for an hour or so. 
(Ask-your Dad and Mom—they 
will teU you). 

THERE WAS one thing about • 
the Plaza that I would like to 
point out In those days, there 
was very little drinldhg among 
the young men, antT ladies would 
never think ot taking a drink. 


The old Plaza had some stir¬ 
ring nights, especially during the 
first war. Many a young man 
celebrated his last leave with a 
party at the Plaza. Personally 
I was not present, but many have 
told me of the celebration of 
Armistice' night, Nov. 11, 1918i 
Some bright youth thought it 
would be a bright idea to get a 
live pig, which they did, leased - 
it, • and turned it loose on the , 
dance floor. Those present said 
they did not know which squeal¬ 
ed the loudest, the girls or the 
pig. 

Speaking of restaurants: in 
Calgary about 1909, there was 
Hoshover’s, and did -they serve 
good food! Oysters and steaks 
, were their specialty. 

ANOTHER WONDERFUL res¬ 
taurant we had in Calgary was 
in 1912 when the Hudson’s Bay 
opened their Oak Room on the 
sixth floor where they served 
lunches for about 50c. It was 
a splendid large dining room cap¬ 
able of holding a large number 
of people. Many banquets were 
held there in the evenings. 

I particularly remember the 
Bums’ anniversary dinners. 

Here’s a story that my friend 
Baldy Buck was telling me one 
time. If seems that out where 
Baldy Buck ranched years ago, 
one fall they were forming a 
school district and one of the 
school trustees who had been 
elected by the voters, was form- ’• 
erly' a Texas cattleman before 
ranching in the district Baldy 
met the Texan in Calgary at the 
annual school trustees conven-. 
tion. On the closing day of the 
convention, Texas Jim said to 
Baldy, “What are you doing to- - 
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night?" who said to them, “Tickets, gen- 

He replied, "Oh. I am going to tlemen." JBaldy st^nderedT his 
the Burns’ dinner. You had bet- ticket but TexM Jim sUrted U 
ter come along." in. Ag^n toe request, 

.. "Your ticket please,. 

"Okay," said Tex^ Jim. lam looked at the Scot 

not doing anything. ’ amazement. "Ticket, ticket, 

So they, met and away they hell! I (^’t need no ticket to go 
went to the dinner. At the door in tere.M’ve been |hipping Pat 
they were met by a burly Scot BufiSMttle for years.” 

One of the old wood-burning locomotives arrives in Calgary 
shortly before the turn of the century. 




Early Railroading 


In an earlier article I made 
the statement that Calgary in 
the early days, before 1900, did 
not mean very much as a rail- 
> way town. Glelchen and Can- 
. more were the divisional points 
and train crews lived in those 
towns. Calgary was only a coal-^ 
ing station. Through-trains coal- 
ed-up at the location where the 
Palliser hotel stands today, 
using a windlass and hand 
buckets. 

In ,1896 there was one radlway 
crew living in ^^gary: Joe 
Barnes, the en^pneer; and 
Jimmy Faulkner, the fiieman. 

EARLY IN 1897, Calgary 
boasted two crews: Joe and 
Jimmy;'and Archie McLeod and 
William Niven. 

The C. & “E. branch to Ed¬ 
monton ran three mixed trains 
,a week which left Calgary at 
. 8 a.m. and arrived at Edmonton, 
at 5 p.m. and on the Macleod 
branch there were also three 
trains a week. - 

D. J. Young, a well-known 
Calgarian, recently told me of 
his experiences as a passenger 
on those early trains to .Ed¬ 
monton. On one summer trip 
the weed? were so high along 
the right-of-way (there were-no 
graveled.. roadbeds as today) 
that the train crew had to stop, 
to cut. the weeds because the 
wheels^f the train were “greas¬ 
ing". the track when running 
over these weeds and the engine 
driving wheels just spun around. 

I asked him what the passen- 
geni were doing. “Oh, just out 
picking flowers; tiirowing Tocks, 
browsing ^und. - 

IN 1897, Calgary boasted 
three train crews: Paule El- 
combe, an engineer, and George 
Monilaws, a fireman, as well 
^ the other two crews. 


In 1898, the year the Klon- 
dyke gold rush started, the 
C. & E. train did quite a busi¬ 
ness. Hundreds went overland 
via Edmonton with their equip¬ 
ment and dog-teams, but taany 
never reached Dawson. It was 
thfit year the C.P.R. started a 
daUy service to Edmonton. 

I When the south route was 
Ifirst built, the C.P.R. only went 
ds| faf as Macleod. From., there 
to Lethbridge the stage coach 
was the only means of public 
transportation. Before the, 
C.P.R. built the high level bridge 
at Lethbridge in 1907,-the rail¬ 
road ran' from Macleiod to St. 
Mail's and back to Lethbridge. 

MRS. WILLIAM NIVEN 

vividly remembers the flood of 
1902. She left Macleod to come 
to Calgary. ^How long do you 
think it took her? Twenty-one* 
days! The main line of thd^.P.R- 
•was washed out. The engineer 
and fireman took a hand car 
and went from Nanton, where 
the train was stalled, to High 
River to get supplies. The boys 
were able to obtain just one 
case of beer and two dozen eggs 
in a paper bag. When they 
reached the stranded train 
crew and passengers, most, of 
the beer had disappeared and 
the boys, were in a happy mood. 
Holding up the bag of eggs, the 
engineer said, “Look folks, 
fresh eggs." 

The paper bag by that time 
was much the worse “for wear 
and the precious eggs dropped 
to the ground. Incidentally, one 
Ot those passengers was a -little 
boy of nine or 10 years of age, 
Harold (Torchy) Anderson, whcf 
was, formerly a reporter for 
The Calgary Herald and is now 
the editor of The Vancouver 
Province. 


A Well Known Calgary Cifizen Arrives 


This is the tale of snakes; big 
boa constrictors, little coral 
snakes and slimy cobras, all 
trained so they would crawl 
around a circus man’s neck. If 
was one of the attractions of the 
1908 Dominion Ftiir at Calgary. 

The snake tent was located 
just where the Victoria Park Ad¬ 
ministration building stands to¬ 
day. Out in front of the snake 
pit stood a little hot-dog stand—; 
a comparatively new invention at 
that time. Cooking the hot-dogs 
was a young fellow we will call 
Roy. While the hot-dogs were 
frying, Roy would, in his husky, 
comical manner, alternately 
bark; “Come one, come all, see 
the greatest snake show on earth 
—Here pardner, have a hot-dog 
while you watch that wonder- 
man, Recker, and his trained live 
snakes.” Roy and his partner, 
Recker, had quite a week. 

IN A FEW DAYS Roy had ab¬ 
sorbed the free and easy way of 
Calgary, and made up his mind 
that it was here he would stay, 
and stay he did, although Recker 


and his snakes went on to farther 
fields. Roy hustled about and 
got a store on 8th Ave. just east 
of the present Maclean Block, 
today, the location of a building 
under construction. He made 
enough money to set himself up 
In a small restaurant business 
and through the years has grown 
with the toWn. 

Boy was a great one to adver¬ 
tise. One stunt Jie pulled in 1911 
was to put on-a dinner one Sun¬ 
day where nothing was served 
but .wild game: duck, goose, 
antelope or buffalo. (Roy says 
he had to cook the buffalo meat 
for days.) To attract customers, 
Roy hung the carcasses of two 
large antelope outside, one,on 
either side of the door. 

BUT ROY HAD FUN. He has^-*. 
had fun all his life in Calgary 
and what is more, he made it 
pay! / 

Most of you have probabfy 
guessed by now who I am talking 
about Fof those who have not 
he"“* is that popular C:algary 
booster—Roy Beavers. . 


Reol Estate Opportunities 


It is said that if our foresight 
was as good as our hindsi^t, 
we wduld all be wealthy! How 
true! (Today I am going to give 
a few^ intm^sting facts on pro¬ 
perty values of this city in/the 
early days. & / ' 

' In 1884 the C.P.R. , tdwiisite 
was put on the market; The 
first man to buy soi^e of this 
property in the city/centre, as 
we know it todaj^ was John 
Glen, who bought^e northwest 
corner/of 9th Ave. and Centt^ 
St. for $2(Xy 

mer Bone bought the 
lot east of where the Dominion 
{stands today for $300. 

FOR 15 YEARS the C.P.R., 
sold their township throi^h X 
company known as the Cana-. 
dian Pacific Townsite Company. 
I^ts on 9th Ave. between 1st St. 
W. and 4th St. W. sold for $100 
each.— 10 per cent cash with 
payments extending over a per¬ 
iod of four .^ears. 


Sir James Lougheed bought 
30 lots from the townsite com¬ 
pany, paying $200 to $300 per 
lot. Today the city centre, pivots 
around t|iese sites. 


Judge Travis bought lots on 
7th Ave. W., and 4th Ave. W. 
for $10 each. 


AS LATE AS 1905, Dr. T. H. 
Blow bought property on 7th 
Ave.< for $200 a lot. 

In 1912 The Hudson’s Bay 
Company s<dd the corner which 
is now the Royal Bank corner 
for $400,000. The lots were 
originally bought from the town- 


site company. 

In '1904 A. A. Dick bought the 
quarter section known at Mt. 
Pleasemt, extending from 4th SL 
E. to Centre St. and from the 
river to 12th Ave. N.E., for 
$19,000. This property today is 
worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Mr. Dick was telling me 
recently of the time he bought 
the Parkhill subdivision in1506 
from Dr. N. J. Lindsay^/After 
buying it, he had it surveyed; 
advertised for one week, and in 
one day sold the property at a 
profit of more than $40,000. 

BETWEEN 1904 and 1914 
money was made and lost in,Cal- 
gary in a hurry. Calgary.-had a 
Jrfeal estate boopi—no "mistake 
about that. Ask any old timer 
what he "could have done”. 


One true .story is about a chap 
we shall call "Smith”, who had 
the misfortune of suffering a 
nervous breakdown and was sent 
to Ponoka for a period. He was 
later cured and discharged from 
that institution just about the 
time of the 1913-1914 oil boom. 
He owned some property and 
sold a section of this land for 
$10 an acre—$1,600. When his 
lawyer asked him what he was 
going to do with the money, he 
said, ‘Tm going to buy Monarch 
Oil shares at $1 a share.” "Why 
man, you are crazy", exclaimed 
the lawyer, and Smith- was quick 
to reply, “No, I am not crazy. 
I have a certificate to prove it", 
at the same time displaying his 
discharge certificate. Smith 
bought the oil shares—the mar¬ 
ket advanced to $40 a share—he 
sold out at the peak and retire 
to the Okanagan to liye the life 
of Riley. 
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I. K. Kerr — 

Tht year is 1883. Two men 
and an Indian guide set out with 
pack horses on a timber cruise. 
Isaac—but let him tell it as 
recorded in his diary of that 
date; 

"August 16, 1883. Started from 
Mr. McDougall's at 10 a.m. 
Crossed Bow River and took the 
road oh south side of river for 
the mouth, of Kananaskis River." 

The diary goes bn to describe 
Jthe trip up the Kananaskis 
through a winding valley be¬ 
tween mountains. 

"This portion of the valley 
has a little scattering of Douglas 
pine, very scrubby, and some 
groves of small spruce. pine. 

' About three miles from our, 
starting point,'came through a 
grove of spruce pine, the largest 
. not to exceed 16 inches on the 
stump. The last three miles our 
trail came through a burnt wind-"^, 
fall making traveling very slow.” 

THE' DIARY records their 
, - trip daily during August and 
September of 1883; up the BoW, 
the Spray and the Kanhnaskis 
Rivers. It describes the lakes 
and rivers; and the estimated 
stumpage of the various lumber 
berths. Throughout the diary 
notations such as these, appear: 

‘The Spray RivCT, said by 
some to have been to named by 
the Indians on account of the 


The Builder' f 

A. P. Patrick was the early 
surveyor who died recently/ in 
Calgary at the age of 99 years.. 

On another^ page, Isaac 
describes meetifig the agent for 
Mr. Walkbr Col; Jambs A. 
Walker of Calgary. 7 

ON ONg PAGE of the diai/y 
was the following; "At this 
place we had [the pleasure of 
meeting Sahlord Fleming of 
Ottawa, whom] I was informed 
was once chief engineer at the 
C.I\.R. under the old regime. 
Also his son, R.S., and George 
M. Grant, D.I)., principal of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont.,' who were on their way 
through ' to the Pacific Coast, 
but having unfavorable mews as 
to the success of ffajbr-Rogers 
in finding a pass through the 
Selkirks / were somewhat dis¬ 
couraged/" 

This diary was written in 
1883, before the CP.R. was built 
through the mountains. Major 
Rogers was the man after whom 
Rogers Pass was named. 

In another section of the diary 
their Indian guide, "George 
Kananaskis,” is mentioned. This 
is doubtless where the Kanana¬ 
skis River got its name. 

WHO WERE THESE adven¬ 
turous young lumbermen of 
,188St? I- K. Kerr and his friend, 
Dan Donnellan. \ 


junction, wBl make with very 
little improvement an excellent 

driving stream.” & Sa3 V-iSleS 

"Started down trail in search with Joseph G. Thorpe, Orrin H. 
of Spray River. Met A. Patrick Ingram and Alexander McLaren, 
who informed us that a streai 5 ^,^leased the timber^berths fibm 
he took to be the Spray Rive^rale Canadian government on 
came in to the Bow opposite April 13, 1884, making an ag?ee- 
Hillsdale Park at about Station 'ment that by the seventh day of 
1300,” July, 18^, they Would have 
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erected and in-pperation a saw¬ 
mill capable of cutting a thous¬ 
and feet board nnieasure of lum¬ 
ber each 24 hours fpr every 2% 
square miles of the ai^ licenced. 

THAT WAS THE beginning of 
the Eau Claire and Bo^ River 
Sawmill Co. Peter A. Prince was 
brought to Calgary from' Eau 
Claire, Wis., as the millwright. 
Mr. Joseph A. Thorpe was the 
president from 1883 to 1889. Mr/, 
I. K. Kerr succeeded him. Mr. ' 
Prince was the manager from 
tooe “ 


Mr. Kerr was instrumental in 


founding the Calgary Alilling 
Co. He was president ot the Cal¬ 
gary Water Power Co. Ltd.; 
vice-president of the Canadian 
Western Gas Co.; a direi^r of 
Louis Petrie Ltd.; ‘.and was 
active with many other Calgary 
Interests. His home was the 
present location of the Knights 
of Columbus clubrooms on 12th 
Ave. W. He died in Calgary on 
Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1929, to be 
remembered as one of the ad¬ 
venturous pioneers whose faith, 
fb;titude and keen business mind 
helped lay the foundation for 
Calgary'. 


During my lifetime in Calgary itejias always been 
a source of surprise to me how man^ of our early 
pioneer citizens, coming here 60-65 year? ago from the 
British Isles, retained their native cliaracteristics; 
many of them never lose their rich brogueV^some never 
lose their soft modulated voices. S, 

They have spent their lives among us,'they have 
done theip part to build the West, yet to go Into their 
homes i§ to go back to ihe habits and customs'-pf their 
youth. They have continued year after year to "be one 
of us, yet somehow they have delightfully retted 
th.eir inbbrn mannerisms. 

• '' One remembers, among many others, my fii^d 
of many years, Mr. J. S. Mackie. Mr. Mackie was a 
cultured Engiish-born gentleman of Scottish parentage.^- 
Coming to Winnipeg in 1882 and on to Calgary in 1886 S, 
—the mayor of this city in 1901. As mayor he saw the 
fulfilment of one of his dreams — the completion of 
the Calgary-Edmonton railway. He was one of Cal¬ 
gary’s successful business men, a furrier, a stationer, 

. later a large real estate operator, the buUder of the 
well-known Lancaster Building in ■ this city. 

Mr. Mackie lived his life among us, yet to the day 
of his death Jan. 21, 1949, he retain^ that gentle 
touch, that cultured nature, that we, his friends, so 
much admired. 

Hien one remembers Mr. P. Turner Bone. Mr. 
Bone as a young Scottish engineer in 1881, helped sur¬ 
vey the CIP.R. In 1883 located in Calgary, bought 
property the very first day the townsite was opened, 
lived his life among us, yet jetained his broad Scot¬ 
tish accent, his Scottish costume. Many have read Mr. 

P. Turner Bone’s memoirs ip the book published short¬ 
ly before his death in 1945.' - . 
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Banff — Dr. Robert Brett 


Banff the Beautiful! How for- 
•tunate Calgarians are to be only 
85 miles away. 

When the C.P.R. was con¬ 
structed through the mountains 
in 1883-85, the Canadian govern¬ 
ment wisely decided that Banff 
belonged to the people of Can¬ 
ada. From that time to the pres¬ 
ent, no individual , has ever had 
an outright title to property in 
Banff. All property is controlled 
by the parks department by 
long term leases. 

MANY PIONEER men have 
claimed that they discovered the 
famous hot springs, but it will 
suffice to describe what they ac¬ 
tually found in those early days. 
There was no tunnel to the cave 
of the Cave and Basin as it is 
known today; this was cut 
through for convenience. The en¬ 
trance to this cave was through 
the small hole at the top and 
, down a ladder. Many old timers 
will recall going down this lad¬ 
der to bath in the pool. I have 
.been told that when the cave was 
first discovere.d, the ceiling was 
covered with, beautiful stalac¬ 
tites, which were, one by, one, -, 
broken off and carried away for 
souvenirs. 

^e C^Jt.' soon realized the 
vali^of-Banff and, in 1886, built 
^ifiall hotel on the present site 
the Banff Springs hotel. 

^ Credit is due to C.P.R. officials 
of that day for the splendid lo¬ 
cation they chose. 

ONE OF THE UNIQUE char, 
acters of Banff before 1910 was 
a wonderful Scot by the name of 
p p. Galletley. He was an insti- 
tution in himself. As caretaker 
drewed 

in Mts, he presided ovdr his do¬ 
main with all the dignity of a 
Scottish chieftain. To have him 


conduct a party through .the 
Cave was impressive, to say the 
least; and believe me he really 
kept us youngsters in order. 

The horse-drawn tally-ho was 
the only mode of transporation 
permitted in Banff. As late as 
1913, cars were barely tolerated, - 
and it was the rule of the park 
that all automobiles entering the 
park go directly to their desti¬ 
nation, to be parked until de¬ 
parture. Later, one-way-traffic 
was introduced, with a speed 
limit of 10 miles an hour, and a 
ruling to stop when horse-drawn 
vehicles approached. 

THE BREWSTER family has 
been in the transportation busi¬ 
ness in Banff since 1888. 

Another old timer to Banff 
was Hon. Dr. Robert G. Brett, 
who established the Banff 
Sanatorium in 1886 on the pres¬ 
ent site of the government build¬ 
ings. In 1909, he established the 
Banff 'Tiospital. Dr. Brett was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Alberta in 1915. . 

Old./timers tell this story 
about Dr..Brett. When Dr. Brett 
was the lieutenant-governor, he 
took a trip in a private railway 
car up to Fort George. One old 
trapper in the district heard of 
the lieutenant-governor coming 
to town and, never having seen 
a governor, he decided he would 
like to meet this great man. So 
he hiked in to the i^lway and on 
asking where he could see the 
governor, was told to go right 
into his private car. On coming 
out, someone said, "Well, Bill, 
did you see the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor?" 

no", replied Bill, 
no one in there except 
•Old Doc Brett’." 
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Banff Old Timers — Eorly Motoring 


Banff in 1902 boaated a popu¬ 
lation of 250. people. 

The park superintendent was 
..Boward H. Douglas, an old 
time westerner, who first came 
to Calgary in .1882 where he was 
in charge of all C.P.R. supplies 
between Brandon, Manitoba and 
Revelstoke, B.C. From 1884-96 
he and Mr. Stirrett ran a cartage 
business here. Then, in 1896, Mr. 
Douglas was appointed park sup¬ 
erintendent at Banff, staying 
until 1910, when he moved to 
Edmonton as commissioner of 
all Dominion, parks. In later 
years he became the chief mo¬ 
tion picture censor for “the pro¬ 
vince. 

In 1902, the boat house on the 
Bow River at Banff was operat¬ 
ed by William Mather, and the 
same family, is-carrying on this 
business tMay. 

DAVE WHITE operated his 
general store in the same loca¬ 
tion as kis aon runs the business 
today. 

One of Banffs most interest¬ 
ing old timers was Tom Wilson, 
a guide and g^ral outfitter, 
who in 1882 discovered oiie of 
the beauty spots of the world— 
Lake Louise. 

The postmaster was G. M.. 
Fears, who, with his brother, 
also operatm the first curiosity 
shop for tourists. 

W. L. Matthevrs was the 
manager of the Banff Springs 
hotel. Frank Beattie operatra 
the Park hotel. The Alberta 
hotel was operated by Frank 
Ricks and W. J. Potts. B. M. 
P^o was a moimtalh guide. 

ONE OF BANFF'S most 
colorful old timers is Norman 
K. Luxton, at one time business 
manager for The Calgary Her¬ 
ald. What an adventtmous fellow 


he was in his youth. Til tell you 
about just one of his escapades. 
In 1899, with Captain John Voss 
as his only compi^on, Mr, Lux- 
ton made a trip across the 
Pacific Ocean in the 'Tillkum’’, 
a trim little boat fashioned from 
a red cedar log, which had a 
28-foot keel and a capacity of 
2% tons. Mr. Luxton and the 
captain visited 42 islands and 
covered 14,000 miles. Mr. Lux- 
ton’s wife, Georgina, is David 
McDougall’s daughter. 

From 1906 to 1914 Calgarians 
got plenty of excitement just by 
taking a motor trip^ to Banff. I 
remember, about 1909, the new¬ 
ly formed A.M.A. oi^anized a 
caravan to make the trip. ,I have 
a photo that shows about a 
dozen cars (practically' every 
car the city boasted) lined up 
on 7th Ave.—^ready to go. In the 
lead was the pilot car, and com¬ 
ing up at; the rear was a trouble 
car loaded with extra gasoline, 
extra parts,- tires, pumps and 
chains. . . 

Julien (Thatel was in charge of 
this car. In one of the other cars 
was P. D. Sprung and his fanoily. 
It was one of the sorrows of my 
youth that I was not invited 
to go along. Mr. Sprung’s car 
was an “E.M.F’. "E.M.F.” stood 
' for "E. M. Flanders”, one of the 
founders of Studebaker. 

THE CARAVAN started out 
early in the morning, and most 
of them arrived at Banff late 
that evem’ng, A few cars fell 
by the wayside. , 

• The following year Albert 
Denby, who was Mr. Sprung’s 
partner in the Western Tent and 
Awning Co., bought a car that 
was called the "Abperson Jadc- 
rabblt”. 

' That sunruner, the SprUngs 
and the Denbys decided again 
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to make the hazardous trip to 
Banff. Thts time I whs lucky, 
for they'fnyited me tilong. We 
left early in the morning and- 
at Shout 2 o’clock reached the 
Anthracite Hill. 'The “Jack- 
rabbit” refused to' make it and, 
with a sickening sigh stopped, 
half way up. We did not need to 
worry about traffic, so we block¬ 
ed the wheels, got out the lunch 
basket and ate. 

AFTEft LUNCH we had a 
conference on how to get the 
"Jackrabbit up the hill. Some¬ 
one thought it might be an idea 
to blow into the gas tank at the 


rear'of the car. We blew; one of 
the- men cranked; ai)d^\wlth a 
fitful cough, the car stiu^eii. 

Mr. Sprung alwayi ’sSja -we" 
"blew the car up "the hiU”i , Ac¬ 
tually,we did, for while Albert 
'Denby steered, We took tVims 
running behind, blowing into the 
tank, ■ - 

In those days , cars were not 
built for mountain driving; the 
gas tank was placed at a lower 
level than the front end, and the 
"Jackrabbit” rah like the wind 
on the leVel, but was no moun¬ 
tain sheep. 
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A. Dingman turned the tap on the pipe leading from the well-head: At that time Cc 
of a hectic oil boom, with hundred^of companies being formed to exploit the discovery. 




Motor Cors 


IMb is the story of motor cars 
in Calgary from 1909 to 1914 
The names of those early cars 
read like a fairy tale when com¬ 
pared with today's standard 
names. 

Do you remember the Ram¬ 
bler, Rocket-Schneider, Russell, 
Russel-Knight, Haynes, Locomo¬ 
bile, Simplex, American Under- 
slung, V^ite, White Steamer, 
Kissel, Kitton, Maxwell, Over¬ 
land, MacLaughlin-Buick, 
Pearce-Arrow, Peerless, Mercer, 
Pope-Toledo, Benz, Christie, 
Cino„ Premier (Electric Clear 
Shift), Steams, Wilcox, the 
E.M.F., King 8, Cord, Lexington 
Six, Saxon, Chalmers, Norwalk, 
McFarlane, Mitchell, Lancaster, 
Wolseley, Sunbeam, Winton, 
Hotcris, Stutz, Stoddart-Dayton, 
Apperson, Franklin ? Calgary 
had them all in her prosperity 
from 1909 to 1916. 

THE FIRST so-called garage 
started operation about 1906 in 
a converted bam situated on 
7th Ave. just west of Centre St. 
Next door to this was a tire shop 
operated by George Gillespie 
who was Calgary's first tire man. 
Later he moved his shop to 6th 
Ave. where the Gas Compstiy is 
located today. 

In 1909, F. L. Irving, with his 
brother, Ernie, and George 
Hanna, opened the Central Gar¬ 
age on 6th Ave, and 2nd St. 
E. That same year Roy Lee 
opened the Maxwell agency (the 
Diamond Motors) on 6th Ave. 
W. where the Modem Motors 
are nov/ located. 

, IN 1910 Julien Chat el built 
the Mount Royal Garage on 
17the Ave. and 5th St. W. where 
he sold the Rocket-Schneider 
cw. Alderman L. White built 


the White Motors on 9th St and 
16th Ave. W. MacLeod and Wil¬ 
liamson built the Cadilac Gar¬ 
age on 15th Ave. which is now 
the location of the Detroit Auto 
Body Works. 1910 was ako the 
year the MacLaughlin-Buick 
people built their showrooms and 
garage on the comer of 7th Ave. 
and 3rd St W. 

In 1911 a French car manu¬ 
facturing company sent a young 
mechanic out from France. He 
became a Calgary citizen and 
is still active in the garage busi¬ 
ness, A. A. Julien. 

Jack Austin of General Sup¬ 
plies ran a garage for the Motor 
Livery on 3rd St W. between 
4th and 5th Avenues. 

O. S. CHAPIN built the Over¬ 
land Garage on 5th Ave. W., and 
showrooms on 8th Ave. W. He 
also had the agency for Pack¬ 
ards. 

The Mitchell Gf^age was lo¬ 
cated on 11th Ave. where the 
parking lot is today. 

The Ford Motors built next 
door, now the location of the 
U.F.A. Stores. TTiere was a 
yobng fellow called Ernie, who 
had the idea he could sell Ford 
cars. Today, his name alone 
tells of his success—E. A Mc¬ 
Cullough, president of Maclin 
Motors. 

The Russell Garage was on 
15th Ave. E. at the 'present loca¬ 
tion of the Red Cross headquar¬ 
ters. Carl Grasswlck was on 6th 
Ave. E. 

I. K. Kerr buUi the Kerr 
Motors on 17th Ave. W. across 
from the Western Canada hi^ 
school. His son, H. H. Kerr, had 
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Barney Oldfield 


the agency for the Kissel and 
Kitton cars. 

About 1912, Norman Lougheed 
built the Western Motors on 11th 
Ave. W. where the Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. are located 
today. 

The Studebaker Garage was 
built on 16th Ave. and 8th St. 
W. in 1913 by Charlie Jackson. 
The building is constructed of 
Calgary sandstone. 

\ The McIntosh Garage was lo¬ 
cated on 5th Ave. between 
Centre and 1st St. W. They were 
the agents for English cars. 

The first car in this district 
was a little steam car owned by 
the Cochrane Ranch. The late 
Charlie Jackson bought it from 
them and it Is this .car he drove 
in tihe Calgary Stampede parade 
for many years. 

To my knowledge, the first 
car in C^gary was owned by J. 
E. Prince of the Eau Claire Liun- 
ber Co. Well I remember being 
driven uptown by Johnny Prince 
in 1905. ^ . 

Dr. J. S. McEachem had an 
-early model Buick then, as well 
as Archie McKenzie, whose car 
had the door at the centre rear. 

ABOUT t90r, Calgarians start¬ 
ed buying cars in earnest, and 
by 1914 there were all models. 
Calgary was prosperous: most 
of the larger cars in those days 
cost $5,000 to $6,000; tires and 
repairs were also expensive. 
Julien Chatel brought in 12 Roc- 
ket-Schnelder cars and sold 
them all for $5,000 to $6,000 
agiece. 

John Sharpies was a man who 
traveled a great deal in cars. 


and for five consecutive years 
Mr. Sharpies spent from four to 
six months touring Europe with 
his chauffeur George, who still 
resides in Calgary, and who tells 
me that for a period of' mope 
than ten years, when they iwe're 
not in Europe, Mr. Sharpie! and 
he toured the United Sta^ and 
Eastern Canada. / 

FREDDY LOWES wa^ a great 
one for cars. In 1912 he owned 
an Ameripan Underslung and 
two Pearce-Arrows, which cost 
$5,000 apiece. While in Califor¬ 
nia for the winter of 1912-13, he 
attended an .auto race in Santa 
Monica. The car that won the 
race was built fjy the Mercer 
Co., and Freddy bought it—price 
was no dbject. He brought it to, 
Calgary, but was*-not able to 
have much fun with it here as 
4here were no roads for a racing 
car in those days. 

I remember the big Pearce- 
Arrow, robin-egg-blue' roadster 
owned by“J.~A. Robertson, the 
real estate man. 

Mr. Robinson of the Motor 
Livery owned a Locomobile. 
.Cars are not made that big to¬ 
day. 

Norman Lougheed had a 
chain-driven Pope-Toledo — it 
was a lot of automobile. 

I could go on naming cars 
and their owners, but I want to 
tell you of the experiences of a 
well-knoVn cattleman who was 
in the car business also. In 
1911 he firianced three Peerless 
cars for a ^arageman, each cost¬ 
ing about ;$5,000.' Two of them 
were sold,/ but the third one was 
stored for 38 years, and just last 
year was sold as a museum curi¬ 
osity for $750. The cattleman 
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wisely stayed with the cattle 
business and did not worry much 
about his experiences in the car 
market. His name is Frank 
Collicutt. 

In 1912-13 we had the famous 
Barpey Oldfield in Calgary. In 
1912, he raced at Victoria Park, 
along with two other drivers. 
The cars they used were the 
Blitzen-Benz, Cino and Christie. 

Mr. A. A. Jullien tells me that 
their average speed was about 
55 miles an hour. In 1913, 
Barney Oldfield returned to Cal¬ 
gary and raced at Trotters' farm 
near Shepard, where he aver¬ 
aged a 'mile in 23 seconds on a 
straight-away track, driving a 
Christie car. 

AMATEUR RACES were held 
at Victoria Park in 1912, A. A. 
Jullien drove a Rocket-Schncid- 
er; Carl Grasswick an American 
Underslung; a fellow named Do- 
mary a Stearns; and Jim O’Brien 


a Stoddart-Dayton. Jullien won 
the race. 

In 1913 an amateur race was 
held at Trotters’ farm with the 
same drivers.' Mr. Jullien says 
the entrance fee was $100—win¬ 
ner take all. Jullien won again. 
He tells me.he bought a new hat 
that night. 

ANOTHER AMATEUR race 
was held at Victoria J^ark that 
same year. Jullien won two of 
these races and Carl Grasswick 
won the third. 

In 1913, Bob Burman, -another 
famous driver, demonstrated at 
Victoria Park with a Blitzen- 
Benz. 

In 1917 a popular Calgarian, 
Fred Seigel, was killed in an 
auto race at Victoria Park. 

HoW 'many old-timers remem¬ 
ber the big McFarlane roadsters 
driven by George Brick, the oil 
man? v 
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The Bull Teams 

In preceding articles, I have 
talked about automobiles in J910, 
It’s fantastic but true that just 
30 years previous to that date, 
the vast majority of freighting 
and transportation into the 
North West Territories was done 
by oxen or “bull team” as they 
were commonly called. The old 
trails are still visible in many 
parts of Southern Alberta. 

In the ’70’s and early ’80's, 
aside from the stage coaches 
that carried the mail and few 
passengers, the covered wagon 
that brought in some settlers, 
the country depended on oxen. 

THE BULL TEAMS —where 
did they come from, how were 
they trained, who drove them, 
and how? Some of the most 
interesting characters in this 
country in the early days were 
men associated with “bull team” 
freighting. 

Many old timers knew D. W. 
Davis, the I. G. Baker Company 
manager at Macleod, the famous 
Howell Harris; Ezra Pearson, 
later of Medicine Hat; John Mc¬ 
Kean of Lundbreck—these men 
and many others were, the men 
on the Benton, Mont&ha, to Mac¬ 
leod route. - '• 

.The' ox, once broken, was- a 
powerful and dependable beast, 
16 of them, eight pairs, on two, 
three and ’even four wagons,^ 
moving as one unit, plodding 
between the head of navigation 
on the Missouri River at Fort 
Benton and Macle^ at a rate 
seldom exceeding 1% miles per 
hour; 30 wagons or so to a 
train; 10 strings of bull teams 
pulling an average of three 
wagons each—160 oxen. 

WHERE DID all the oxen 
come from ? At Fort Benton, the 


I. G. Baker Co. had large pas¬ 
tures. Big, aged, range cattle 
were bought, matched for size, 
the pair yoked together, the yoke 
being hewn .from hardwood, and 
a steel clevis bolted and riveted 
through the top of the yoke. The 
steers were then turned loose; 
fastened together in this manner 
they learned to walk in perfect 
unison. They fed, drank and lay 
down together, in time becom¬ 
ing as one. Green teams were 
tied in the centre of old and 
seasoned strings. 

All big outfits had bull whack¬ 
ers, men who rode horseback, 
keeping the laggards and lazy 
oxen up on the yoke, puUing 
their weight. Bull whackers of 
that day were tough, honest and 
"somewhat” profane. They all 
had the knack of handling long 
bull whips, cracking thein in the 
air over the backs of the oxen 
like, the sound of a pistol. 

'at night camp, the wagons 
drew in, camped in a circle, the 
oxen turned loose, in pairs, under 
the watchful eye of the night 
wrangler. 

Miles of these ox teams trailed 
across the prairies, in the ’70’s 
and ’80’s from Fort Benton, from 
Vi?innipeg to Edmonton, all 
bringing food and equipment, all 
recording another page in the 
building of the west. 

Mayor Rider Davis of Macleod, 

■ the son of D. W. Davis, .tells me- 
'that in Fort Benton today, a 

town of 1,500, still stands the 

■ large brick building used by the 
I. G. Baker Co. as a supply 
depot, a large painted sign 
across the top of the building, 
'advertising tte firm’s name. Is 
still in perfTO condition, (after 
80 years). 
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The Old Tinie Cat-flemen 


The following story was told 
to me by my friend, Bill Wilde 
of Red Deer. Mr. Wilde, a native 
of Banff, in his youth rode the 
range with some of the bigger 
cattle outfits and is today well 
versed in cowboy lore. 

In the early days the firm of 
Gordon, Ironside & Fares oper¬ 
ated extensively in the west as 
cattle buyers and shippers. Mr. 
Ironside lived in Montreal and 
looked after the export business. 
J. T. Gordon lived in Winnipeg 
and William Fares was the 
caftle buyer in charge of west¬ 
ern operations. 

IT WAS CUSTOMARY once a 
.year for the three men to meet 
in Winnipeg to discuss the year’s 
business. At one of these meet¬ 
ings the firm’s credit manager 
said to Mr. Fares, “Bill, you 
gave a cheque last year to a man 
(we’ll call him Smith) at Bas- 
«ano for some cattle you bought 
and the cheque hasn’t 43een 


cashed. Will you find out about 
it?" Mr. Fares, on his next trip 
didn’t happen‘to see Smith the 
rancher, and once again that 
fall, the credit man spoke of the 
cheque which hadn’t been 
cashed. 'i 

THE SECOND YEAR, Mr. 

Fares went (to see Smith, and 
on approaching him on the mat¬ 
ter, he found the rancher re¬ 
luctant to-^wUfc^inally the old 
rancher tola mm and in a con¬ 
fidential manner asked Mr. 
Fares not to mention it to any¬ 
one. "I lost the damn thing 
somewhere,” said Smith. "Must- 
have burned it in an old pair of 
overalls.” 

"Yes,” replied Mr. Fares, 
“but that’s all right. I’U issue 
you another cheque** 

"No, be damned,” said the 
rancher, "you paid for..them 
cattle once, and you ain’t a-goin' 
to pay for them again.” 


Stage coaches and bull teams during an early stamipede. 







Letters From Old timers 


Since these artidee started I 
have had many letters from In¬ 
terested old timers and friends, 
and today I am going to quote 
the odd paragraph from a few 
ot them. 

Thousands of Calgarians will 
remember Norman Lougheed, 
who now resides at Victoria, 
B.C. He writes: “On your Jour¬ 
ney along 8th Ave. (Stephen 
Ave.) you overlooked the small 
house my father built, where the 
Ashdown’s hardware store now 
is located. This small house was 
built about 1884 and was the 
first- house in Calgary with a 
bay* window. My broker Clar¬ 
ence and I were bom there.” 

“LATER ON THE house was 
moved back to 7th Ave. and my 
father built a high board fence 
around it. Inside the fence he 
kept a horse and a cow. One day 
during the absence of the family 
the horse got into the house and 
did quite a bit of damage to the 
interior and the furniture. When 
my mother arrived • home, tte 
horse was in the middle of the 
bedroom. . , 

"This same little bouse was 
then moved up to 4th Ave. W. 
where it is still located. It is the 
second house west of 4th St W. 
on the south side.” 

In 1892, Norman’s father. Sir 
J^es Lougheed, built the mag¬ 
nificent Lougbe<^ residence on 
13th Ave. W., and for years. 
Sir James and Lady Loir^eed 
received and welcomed all royal¬ 
ty and distinguished visitors to 
the city in the'drawing rooms' 
of this mansion which were the 
cen^ of all Calgary society 
gatherings. 


“Two weeks before Miss Costel¬ 
lo was bom in Calgary (the first 
white child bora in (Talgary), 
another baby girl was bora on 
the site where the cemetery now 
is, to Mr. and Mrs. Carney, who 
had a farm just outside the city 
limits at that time. This lady 
is now Mrs. Sarah Sbillicorn, 
living here in Kaslo with her 
brother, Gussie Carney.” 

From Mrs. Doris N. Thomlin- 
. son of Castlegar, B.C.: "My 
father-in-law, H. C. ’Thomlinson, 
who lives with us, often speaks 
to my children a little Indian, 
which he learned in Calgary in 
the early days. While there he 
had various occupatitms. One 
was running the hand press that 
printed the Weekly Herald. 

ANOTHER FROM Robert 
Kenneth of Vancouver: “We 
made all our own amusements in 
the pioneer days. We could get 
a nice saddle pony from the 
Sarcees for $15, and a big load 
of hay for We rode out to 
the ranches on Sunday and were 
always invited for dinner. I 
used to ride to Gleichen on a 
bicycle and found it a long 
trayois trail over the prairies 56 
years ago. 

•1 attended W. H. Cushing’s 
Bible class, and we had a class 
of Chinese. In those days they 
all wore pigtails and Chinese 
clothes. Miss James taught the 
class and of course the usual 
collection was taken up. One . 
Chinese asked why the collec¬ 
tion. Miss James replied, “It is 
for Jesus”. The Chineunan re¬ 
plied: "What for JeSus he all the 
time-e-stone-broke-e ?” 


FROM R N. , Yes, there are many stories 
W. Shillington of Kaslo, B.C., that have not been written and I 
refers to the article on the first, am always pleased to hear from 
white baby bom in Calgary: my old timer friends. 
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Sam Livingston, who camped in the Calgary district iii the 
late seventies. He was weli known as a buffalo hunter, and he 
also grdw oats and barley in the Manchester district as a [side¬ 
line. His family were Calgary residents for many years! Hi 
was a typical frontiersman, long hair. Sharp's buffalo]rifle, 
buckskin coat and all. ' 
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An Exciting Evening 


One of the most eventful 
nights in the history of Calgary 
occurred Feb. 16, 1916; 

During thrf First Great War 
the feeling against Germans was 
intense. In Calgary large num¬ 
bers of men were in training at 
Sarcee and Victoria Park. 

The evening of which I speak, 
a mob of more than 500, mostly 
soldiers, wrecked the White 
Ivunch at 128 8th Ave. E. The 
mob smashed the contents of 
the' building completely—even 
tore the tile from the walls. 
Above the restaurant . was a 
dance hall run by a good Scot 
named McLellan which suffered 
the same Tate. The reason given ■ 
for the riot was that the mana¬ 
ger of the. White Lunch, Frank 
H. Nagel, had discharged a re¬ 
turned soldier and employed an 
Austrian in his place. It was 
brought out later that Mr. Nagel 
was not to blame. 

THE SAME NIGHT the mob 
went from there to the branch 
restaurant of the same com¬ 
pany at 108 9th Ave. W. for a 
repeat performance. The police 
were powerless and it was not 
until General George Cruick- 
shanks appeared on the scene 
and appealed to the men to re¬ 
turn to their barracks, fhat the 
raiding stopped. 

The following evening, hoW- 
ever, the mob was again on the 
warpath and within 20 minutes 
wrecked the' Riverside hotel 
which stood ' just across the 


Langevin bridge. I vividly re¬ 
member that evening. Four or 
five of the soldiers' had been 
arrested and placed in the 
R.C.M.P. barracks, which at^fhat 
time was located in the -old 
Court House building on 4th 
St. W. I was in a car watching 
the soldiers who were determin¬ 
ed to raid the police barracks', to 
release their comrades. There 
were some shots fired and one of 
the soldiers was wounded. They 
ran to my car, placed the wound¬ 
ed soldier in it, and away we 
went down 8th Ave. to the doc¬ 
tors—soldiers standing on each 
side of the running board, shout¬ 
ing "Gangway". 

FOR WEEKS following these* 
riots, patrols were placed at all 
central places of business, but 
there was no further trouble. 

Edgar Lougheed, son of Sir 
James Lougheed, was telling me 
that on" the same occasion, the 
building superintendent of the 
Lougheed building, Jimmy 
Hunter, was anxious about 
Cronn’s Roskeller, the restau¬ 
rant in the basement. AVith great 
presence -of' mind, he called a 
truck to cut the wires leading to 
the large sign that hung outside 
advertising “Cronn’s” and to 
cart it away; turned out all 
lights; and locked the d :ors to 
the building. The restaurant 
was not touched; but Mr. 
Lougheed tells me that Mr. and 
Mrs. Cronn disappeared that 
night and he has never heard of 
their whereabouts since. 


In 190S' Calgary’s leading hotels advertised their 
prices: $l00 per day^ "American plan." 

^./ 
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Indian Schools—Indian Lore i| 

While in Ed. Hall’s hardware panels of these lodgings. For 
store the other day, I was talk- example: the Three Suna Fam¬ 
ing with an Indian sub-chief, ily use the symbol' of “Three 
Ben Calf Rope, of the Blackfoot Suns”; the Bare Robe family 
tribe. He was telling me of the use the design of a buffalo with 
white man who taught him our an Indian arrow piercing the 
way of life. Rev. G. H. Hogbin, animal. The painting on the 
principal of the Calgary Indus- panels represent the history of 
trial Indian' School. How many the family life. They may have 
citizens know that we had an been a family of warriors or 
Indian school in this city in the hunters, and it is all written 
'90's? It was located near the there in Indian sign language— 
Bow River, close to the present their daring, pluck and skill are 
site of the nitrogen plant. all recorded. 


At I hat time there were more 
Ufan 100 Indian boys in resi- 
dcn''’e each year: young Indians 
from various tribes—the Sar- 
cees, the Bloods of Cardston, 
the Peigans of Brockett, the 
Blackfoot of Gleichen and 
Cluny. 

WHAT STRyCK me most 
forcibly was the^respect which 
Ben Calf Rope held for Mr. Hog¬ 
bin and the credit he gave him. 
How many of us remember the 
name of our teacher of 50 years 
ago? 

I was asking Ben Calf Rope 
about the teepees which are set 
up on the Exhibition .grounds 
each year during Stampede 
week—what the paintings on the 
canvas represent, and was given 
the following information: 
Each teepee belongs to a fam¬ 
ily and they are very proud of 
the sketchings and drawings on 
Ihgir homes. Indian/ families 
h&nor their ancestors ( and on 
each teepee you will notice th^ ' 
heraldry of the Indiamin their 
"coat-of-arms” painted on the 


The medicine men of the 
tribes are the "song leaders”— 
they know the songs and cere¬ 
monies of their individual 
tribes, and are the leaders at 
sun dances—now very different 
from the original sun dances. 
The Venerable Archdeacon 
W. Timms is the man who is 
credited with b^eing the influ¬ 
encing force that finally per¬ 
suaded the Blackfoot tribe to 
give up the cruel sun dance that 
was practised before 1883—a 
grueling spectacle where young 
braves tore rawhide thongs 
through the flesh of their 
breasts. ^ 

INDIANS are a proud race 
and have an ancient and his¬ 
toric background. 

Indian council meetings are 
a serious affair. The Indians 
adhere to their ritual which is 
.as rigid as any Christian order, 
and their altar in the centre is 
respected ■with the greatest of 
dignity. 


.Electric lighting for homes was introduced in 
Calgary in 1889. Th^ power plant was the fifth 
in the Dominion. 
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Glimpses of Early Newspaper Days 


Yesterday, while going into 
The Herald building, the thought 
struck me; "Why, you’re over¬ 
looking one of the best old-time 
tales right here!” ' 

What of the background of 
this newspaper, The Herald? 

Like the city of Calgary, The 
Herald started from scratch. 
You have all read, or will read, 
how The Herald came to Cal¬ 
vary; when A.* M. Armour and 
T. B. Braden printed the first 
weekly paper in 1883, using a 
little Washington hand press; 
when The Herald office was 
located in a tent on the banks 
of the Bow River; how they 
started with one newsboy. 
Today they have 514 newsboys. 

IT WOULD BE easy for me' 
to go to The Herald library, set 
up the microfilm and copy 
from the files of The Herald; 
but, , on thinking it over, 
I rerhember that there are 
two well known Calgarians liv¬ 
ing today who worked as jour¬ 
neyman printers with The 
Herald in 1890, Harry B. Wilson 
and John D. McAra, who is ,in 
business for himself now. 

■r John McAra came to The 
Herald in 1890, having served 
his apprenticeship under the 
famous Nicholas Flood Davin 
of The Regina Leader-Post, who 
started his paper in 1883. 

McAra tells me that in 1890 
The Herald was owned by a 
group , of Calgary men, George 
Alexander, G. C. King, and 
others, who purchased in from 
Alex Lucas, Sir James Lough- 
eed and M. S. McCarthy, who 
had previously bought the news-' 
paper business from Hugh Cay¬ 
ley in 1?86.‘ 


IN 1890, the manager and 
editor was J. A. Reid. Frank 
Livingston was news editor; R. 
Grogan (a brother to Tony) was 
office, manager; the journeyman 
printers were Heck Ross, H. B. 
Wilson, Everett Marshall, Mar¬ 
tin Hodgkins ("The Duke”), and 
John D. McAra. That year, TIip 
Herald was published in a 
small building just east of the 
present Club Cafe. To one side 
was the firm of Fitzgerald and 
Lucas, and to the other was a 
restaurant called the Bodego. 

, In • those days the printers 
were paid by '"piece work” and 
they earned from $16 to $18 a 
week and worked. a 54-hour 
week. 

In 1892 the bovs wont on 
strike; not for more wages but 
because the manager, J, A. 
Reid had failed to pay them at 
all. The strike was soon settled 
when the directors discovered 
what was the trouble, and they 
arranged for weekly pay en¬ 
velopes. 


TIMES WERE TOUGH and 
often the boys were asked to 
accept script orders on the 
paper’s advertisers. John Mc¬ 
Ara tells me he had a very con¬ 
venient arrangement He board¬ 
ed with Mrs. D. W. Moore on 
Rheinach Avenue; she bought 
her .groceries from the Hudson’s 
Bav Co., who in turn advertised 
in ’The Herald. 

All type was hand set and 
the press was hand fed. John 
McAra well remembers the day 
the first power - press was In¬ 
stalled. It was a steam oper- 
ted, .cumbersome arrangement; 
the boiler alongside. One of the 
duties of the. printers was to 
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stoke up the boiler with wood; the paper neglected payments, 
(his was fine in the winter, but because they lacked funds, -they 
plenty hot in the summer. often found a dead wire. When 

News from the East was re- that happened, the editorial 
ceived over a press wire, but it staff relict on Eastern news- 
had its disadvantages, for when papers for their material. 


The first Calgary Herald was printed on a small hand press ih a 
tent located on the banks of. the Elbow River on August 31, 1883. The 
first issue ivas one page, and 50 copies were printed. Today, from one 
of Canada’s most modern newspaper plants. The Herald piints 50,000 
copies daily. 





The Early Drummers 

Following the arrival of the tunda and left the poor guy hold- 


C.P.R., a^group of men invaded 
this West. 

In the '90’s and the early part 
of this century, life in the West 
was one of adventure and at 
times presented real hardships. 

These fellows were a friendly 
lot who soon knew -everybody 
and were known by everyone. 
The railway rnen were their 
friends and thought nothing of 
allowing these fellows to flag 
their trains; often they would 
wait for lO minutes or so, while 
one of these men ran over town. 
The livery men, Johnny Hamil¬ 
ton, Ike Ruttle, and others, drove 
theitit about in open democrats 
'. during the summer and in open 
sleighs piled high with buffalo 
robes in the winter. 

AS A GROUP they were a 
happy lot. They laughed at mis¬ 
fortune and grinned at their 
luck. They played tricks on new¬ 
comers to their fraternity, but 
always lent a helping hand in the 
event of real difficulties. 

A few were heavy drinkers, 
but the. majority were teetotal¬ 
ers; nine out of ten smoked 
cigars. 

They thought nothing of being 
tied up for days in some village. 
They knew no workinf: hours 
and often worked until midnight. 

The tricks they played on each 
other are legends. 

One evening when in Leth¬ 
bridge, one of their members' 
succumbed to the effects of “a 
gay evening”, so the boys laid 
him out oh a couch, covered his 
face with talcum, lugged up the 
palm trees that decorated the ro- 


ang a lily. 

WHO WERE these fellows? 
That grand grbup of men, the 
commercial travelers. 

Their names tell the story of 
the commercial life of Calgary.. 
Their hard work made Calgary 
the finest distributing point in 
Western Canada. Many became 
our first citizens, establishing 
businesses that became the back¬ 
bone of this city. 

Just to mention a few: William 
(Bill) Georgeson, John Home,., 
Archie McKillop, one of the first " 
men to bring racehorses to Cal¬ 
gary, E. A. Dagg, Sam Savage, 
Tug Wilson, A. B. Sprpat, 
Howard Heisler, R. J. Hutchings 
(one of the members of the first 
incorporated city council), W. H. 
Berkinshaw, Alf. Russell, Bill 
Dunlop, Bill CrosSley, A'. W: Mc¬ 
Guire, Mart Taylor, 'Harry 
Madill, Bob Watson, Tom Mar¬ 
tin, Joe McMullen, (George 
Christie, Tom Dawson, .Ernie 
Thom, Harry Reynolds,,- Bill 
■Logan, Scotty Adams, Arley 
Folkins, Dick Marriott, George ' 
Kelloway, Archie Monatt, and J. 
W. Speer, who drove the fipst 
car used by a traveler in Oal- 
gary. 

These men and many others' 
(for I have only mentioned a few? 
from memory) pioneered the 
West the hard way. 

A travelers’ association which 
was started years ago, meets for 
one day each year in Calgary 
during the Christmas season; 
they are known as “The Four¬ 
teen Old-Time Salesmen”. Most 
of these fourteen 'have made 
their last trip, but their suc¬ 
cessors enthusiastically carry on. 



Tommy Burns, me Heavyweight 

Champion of the World 


In the fall of 1907, Jim- Sewell 
stepped off the train in Calgary. 
For a number of years he had 
been in the clothing business in 
Chicago and Detroit. IJis friend, 
Noph Brusso, had told him: "Jirri, 
you go out west, locate the best 
town. I’ll raise the money in the 
east and we’ll go into business 
together.” Jim, in a matter of 
days said to himself, "this is it.’l 
He wired Brusso, and' arranged 
to buy out the business of J’ohn' 
Hanna, that beloved Calgarian 
who for years was the secretary 
of the Calgary Board of Trade. 

The night Jim’s friend came to 
Calgary, Jim had a band out to 
meet him. Jim didrf t have much 
trouble persuading the band, for 
you see the frienjj' they- were 
meeting was the ' heavyweight 
chfimpion of the world. Tommy 
Bums., Tommy liked Jkn’s 
choice of a«town and «here he 
stayed. ^ I 

JIM SEWELL, a well known 
Calgarian sti^ in the clothing 
business, soon arranged an exhi¬ 
bition bout in the Sherman Rink. 
Tommy Bums agreed , to spar 
with Jake Fullerton and Billy,, 
Lauder—Jim tells me, before a 
packed house.' " 

Tommy Burns won the world’s 
championship by defeating Mar- 
. vin Mait in I^s Angeles and 
' after, many fights, some of them 
in the. British Isles, lost to Jack 
-Johnson, whom he fought in Mel- 
- bourne,. Australia. The jiplice 
stopped . the fight in .trie 14th 
found, but not before Tommy 
Bums had broken three of John¬ 
son’s ribs. ' . . 

ON MAY ,24, .-1913, Tommy 
Bums promofed the most famous 
fight over hbld' in Calgary. ^ an' 


arena 'built in the Manchester 
subdivision, Arthur Pelkey 
fought Luther McCarthy. 
Tompiy Bums was Pelkey’s 
ntanager and the famous sports 
writer. Bill McCarney of The 
Chicago Tribune managed Me- ’ 
Cprthy. The sports editor of The 
Chicago American was the 
referee. 

BUT- LET JIM Sewell tell the 
the story: Pelkey’s hewiquarters 
were at the well-known hotel, 
the Blue Rock. McCarthy lo¬ 
cated at the National -hotel in 
East Cdlgary. McCarthy’was a 
big fine looking youngster, crazy 
about .horses and cowboys, even 
dressing the pan. Two dayrbe- 
fore the fight, McCarthy,, while-, 
riding was thrown, injurii^ hi* 
neck. But the fight went on. as 
scheduled. 

PERSONALLY I had a tickk 
to the fight but didn’t see it 
There weren’t many cars in those 
days and my cousin, George Mc¬ 
Neill and I were doing pretty 
good driving fellows to the fights 
We made one too mahy trips, • 
and when we finally arrived the, 
fight was disastrously over. 

According to Jim Sewell, Pel- 
key "and McCarthy were called 
for the first rouhd. They took 
up a sparring position, but before 
a hard blow was trirown, Mc¬ 
Carthy’s head snapped back and 
he fell to the’canvas. Fifteen 
doctors worked over him but in a 
‘matter of a few minutes he wps 
dead. 

' Pelkey left the ring not know¬ 
ing McCarthy had died. He and 
Tommy Bums returned to the 
latter’a home, where Pelkey had 
dressed for the fight. The 
coroper’s jury gave their decision 
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ihat the death was Accidental. Jim SeWell tells me that the 
A popular young fellow by the fanjous ’fommy Bums today 
name of "Sport" Smith was the lives In a town near San Fran- 
lav^er handling Bums’ and Pel- cisco. His fist-fighting days are 
key^s affairs, none other than A. over. He’s an ordained minister 
L. Smitfi, K.C., M.P. '' i , of the church. 



Many Calgarians must wondkr how tf)^ -Southern Alberta 
Pioneers’ and Old Timers Association came into being. 

We have to thank the ^Calgary Rotary Club for the found¬ 
ing of our Associatlori. ^ On December 28, 1920, the Calgary 
Rotary Club, under the presidency of Mr. W. R. Marshall, 
issued invitations/lb'their members to invite to a luncheon 
friends ioho had, at that time, been residents of the Praoince 
for 30 years or more. The outcome was one of -the most 
momentous luncheons that the Calgary Rotary Club had ever 
held—some 190 guests being present. ' - * 

As a result of this luncheon, which lasted until nearly 
6 p'vu, the Old Timers decidied to form ad AssociatioTL 

The minutes of the Calgary Rotary Club record the follow¬ 
ing: 

‘'The Ball Room of the Palliser was filled .to capacity when 
the meeting started. Introductions of the guests were made 
and many gmusing incidents were recorded. Cliff Andrews', a 
member of the Botery Club was disguised with a long beard 
and dressed in a jrock coat, .was introduced as the mythical 
character^created by Bob Edwards of The Calgary Eye Opener, 
Peter J, McGonigal, and. completely fooled most of thgee 
present. ' 



Origin of Alberta Town Names 


Through the assistance of J. C. 
Jones, general superintendent of 
the C.P.R. at Calgary, I was able 
to obtain some interesting infor¬ 
mation on the origins of names 
of C.P.R. stations throughout 
this district. It would be im¬ 
practical to record the names of 
all the sations, as there are 537 
in the Alberta division, but I 
will list a few. 

The history of these names is 
recorded as to the date the sta- 
U'on was named; many of the 
people listed are dead. 

Okotoks, for example, is an 
Indian word meaning “Stony 
Crossing”. Gull . Lake is' the 
translation of the Indian name 
“Kiaskus”. Piapot was a self- 
made Indian chief living in the 
vicinity of Cypress Hills. Maple 
Creek was a nedrby creek which 
got its name from the Manitoba 
maple trees which grew on 
its banks. 

MacKIO was named after H. 
G. MacKid, the first chief sur¬ 
geon of the C.P.R. in Calgary. 
Walsh was named after Major'' 
Walsh of tha. North West 
Mounted Police, ot 1874. Irvine 
after Col. Irvine of the N.W.M.P; 
and later Avarden of the Mani¬ 
toba penitentiary. Dunmore was 
named when Lord Dunmore 
^ade the trip to what was then 
Wie end of the steel, t 

Medicine Hat came from the 
translation of a Blackfoot In¬ 
dian name of the place “Saamfs" 
which meant headdress of medi¬ 
cine man. Cousins was named 
after William Cousins, a promi¬ 
nent old time businessman of 
Medicine Hat. Redcliff was so 
called because of the red color 
of the cliffs on the river bank 
Stair—from Stair Ranching Co. 
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Suffield—after- Lord Suffield.. , - 
Tilley—after Sir Leonard Tilley. 
Brooks—after N. E. Iprooks, 
former divisional engineer of 
the C.P.R. Cassils—after a pro¬ 
minent Montreal broker of that 
name. Southesk—named by the , 
Earl of Southesk who crossed 
the prairie in the early days. 
Lathom—after the Earl of Lath¬ 
am, prominent shareholder in 
Oxley Ranch. 

BASSANO WA8 called after 
a character in the operetta 
“Merchant of-Venice". Crowfoot 
—after a-famous chief of the 
■ Blackfoot tribe. Cluny — after ' 
Cluny McPherson Stad^ when 
the railway was constructed - 
there. Gleichen — after Count 
Gleichen, a prominent German 
bondholder of the C.P.R. 

Barstow was named by the 
F. W. Stowbart & Co., early 
traders in the Northwest, who 
reversed the name of the com¬ 
pany, changing Stowbart to 
Barstow. Indus—an Indian word 
meaning *.:‘conkellation of the 
stars". Ogden was named after 
1. G. Ogden, financial vice-presi¬ 
dent of the C.P.R.. in Montreal. 
Alyth—the- name of the first 
white child bom- in Calgary. 

NamAKA is an Indian name 
meaning ‘T'he |>lace of gun or 
bow”.' Strathmore — meaning 
"The Great Valley" or the most 
^tensive plain. Cheadle—after • . 
Dr. Cheadle of Milton & Cheadle, 
explorers. Langdon and §hepard 
were named after contractors 
who built the main line in that 
locality. Cantuor was the signa- 
^re used by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Leader-rthe name 
was changed from "PrussialL^ 
during the Pfret Great War. 
Estuary—the junction of the 
North and South Saskatchewan 



Rivers. ^Empress—in memory of* 
Queen Victoria, Empress of 
India. Bindloss—after the poet 
Harold Bindloss. Cavendish — 
after Lady Cavendish and the 
family name of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Jenner—by Dr. Ed 
Jenner, famous surgeon-dicover- 
er. of vaccination. Iddesleigh — 
by the Earl of Iddesleigh. Patri¬ 
cia — after Princess Patricia, 
daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. 

ROSEMARY was named for 
Rose and Mary, daughters of 
Earl Grey. Make^ace—William 
Makepeace niadceray, author. 
Hussar—a German colony whose 
men had served in a regiment 
of the hussars. 'Standard—^from 
the royalstandard. Tudor—from 
the House of Tudor. Irricana— 
combination of irrigation and 
canal. Dalroy — combination of 
Dill & McElroy, local merch¬ 
ants. Keoma—an Indian name 
for "over there"—far away. 
Beiseker—after Senator Beisker 
of North Dakota. Acme—Greek 
word meaning summit. When 
named it was the most northerly 
point on the C.P.R. branch prior 
to igOR 

Gatine — in honor of Mrs. 
Gatine who boarded the con¬ 
struction crews in that district. 


part of word tabernacle revers¬ 
ed. Barnwell — R. Barnwell, 
former general tie agent for the. 

C. P.R. Chin—^from the shape of 
a neighboring hill. 

Lethbridge — after William 
Lethbridge, first president of 
North Western Coal & Naviga¬ 
tion Co. Ltd. Kipp—^from Fort 
Kip—an old Indian trading post. 
Pearce—^William Pearce of the 

D. N.R., Calgary. Brocket — 
Count Brocket -6f Derbyshire 
hall, a former director of the 
C.P.R. Fincher Creek—in 

a party of prospectors lost a 
pair of pinchers in the stream 
which were later found by the 
police. - ' ft 

COWLEY — PASTURE land 
called "Cow-lea". Lundbreck-a 
combination of two names, 
Lund & Breckenridge. Hillcrest 
—after Charles P. Hill, manager 
and director of Hillcrest Coller- 
ies. Frank—after H. L. iSrank 
who opened the first coal mine 
in the Crowsnest Pass. Blairf 
jnore—after two former contrac¬ 
tors, Blair and Moore. Colerfian 
—after D. C. Coleman of the 
C.P.R. Crowsnest—derived name 
from Crowsnest Mountain, scene 
of a battle between the Crow 
and Blackfeet Indians. 

Granum—a Latin ' name for 


KNEEHILL came from'Knee- 
hill Creek, that joins the Red, 
Deer River there..Vauxhall — 
after the old gardens in London,' 
England. Ratiaw — the name 
Walter reversed; named af^ 
Walter R. Baker of Montreal. 
Schuler—name of a' prominent 
.farmer there. Hilda—first chUd 
born there. Seven Persons — the 
place where seven Blackfoot In¬ 
dians were killed by the Assina-'^ 
boines. Bow Island—tiie Indiana 
■came to an island in the river 
^ere for wood for making bows. 
Tdber — the first part of the 
word tabernacle,'named Jjy a 
Mormon, settlement.' Elcan—last 


grain. Claresholm—from Clare’s 
Home, Mrs. J. Niblock’s maiden 
name. Stavely—A. Stavely Hill, 
R.C.M.P. and former president i 
of Oxley Ranch. Parkland-..after 
an old time resident. Park Hill . 
Nanton—Sir Augustus M. Nan- 
ton. Cayley — Mr. Cayley of 
■Osier,. Hammond,. Nanton & 
Cayley. 

HfGH RI^YER from the 
IDa^wood River. DeWlntpn — 
Major General Sir Francis De- 
Winton. Carmangay — C W 
Carman and wife Gay, former 
residents. Ch^plon—from AUo- 
way & Chanson, private bank¬ 
ers of Winnipeg. Brant—a bird 


of that species. .Cardston — 
Charles Ora Card, founder of 
.the town. Magrath—Charles A. 
Magrath. Raymond — Ray 
Knight, a rancher. Turin—after 
an imported'Percheron stallion 
owned by a syndicate of farm¬ 
ers. Coutts—J. Burdett Coutts, 
a banker of London. , 
Shouldice—after James Shoul- 
dice. - Crossfield — an ■ engineer 
who was employed by C. & E. 
Carstairs, a town in Scotland. 
Didsbury—Jack Didsbury, C. & 
E. official. Olds—an officer of 
the same company, George Olds. 
Innisfail — a town in Ireland'. 
Red Deer—after the river of the 


H. H. Cochrane. Morley—Rev. 
Morley Punshon, a Methodist 
minister. Seebe—an Indian name 
for river. Banff—named by Lord 
Strathcona after a town by that 
name in Scotland, his birthplace. 
Lake Louise — after Princess 
Louise. Hector—Dr. Hector of 
the P'alliser expedition. Field — 
Cyrus 'West Field, a promoter of 
the Atlantic Cable Company, 
Who visited the locality in 1884. 

Ponoka — a Blackfoot Indian 
.name for elk. Wetaskiwin—In¬ 
dian for peace hRls. Leduc — 
Father Leduc, 1865. Edmonton— 
Fort Edmonton, built in 1795. 
laind owner., Alix — Mrs. Alix 
Stettler—Carl Stettler, a pioneer 
Westheadr a pioneer rancher. 


Calgary welcomed i 
1 August 11, 1883. 


This ivas the busy C.P.R. terminal in the days of the Old West. 
Converted boxcar ivas Calgary’s first C.P.R. station. ■ - 





Early Sports Days 


In the ’90’s the sports arena of braves rode naked, excdfit for a 
this city was an open fi^ld situ- breach cloth, and bareback of 
ated where Victoria School is course, because no Indian ever 
now located. A grandstand of needed a saddle, 
sorts stood on the present loca- 

tion of Pilkingtons Ltd. The field There was Jim Touhey, a rider 
boasted a track of about a '^"o later worked for the P. 
quarter mile in length. Burns ranches.. But, I want to 

mention the horse he loved best. 
The big sports event of the a bdckskin (today he would be 
year was the voluntary firemen’s given the fancy najne of 
celebration of the 24th of May, Palomino). Jim called his pony 
^11 Bits” because that is what 

OLD TIMERS tell me there he paid for him—75 cents, 
were some interesting characters Across from the City Hall was a 
in those days. (Jne was a man livery stable which was just tom 
whom they called Douker, a down a few years ago, and on 
great horsenian, pwhose favorite the side of the bam someone had 
sport was riding Roman style painted the picture of a horse— 
stride two hor^s at full gallop, that picture was of "Six Bits” 
He was an excellent shot with a- -jim and “Six Bits” could always 
pistoL and it is said that the,, bp found at the May 24 sports 
walls of his bachelor shack at day events. 


Pine Creek (near Midnapore) 
was .punctured with holes-^very 
night' he shot out the candle tu-— 
flame for practice. 


THE GREATEST rider of 
them all was a successful 
rancher by the name of John. 
Then there were the" Marshall Ware. I well remember John 
boys’ Lee and Tiny, who always. Ware^ a Negro,^ being spoken of 
performed on sports day. Lee “urVuto.,!" mnn 


would hold a bunch of flowers at 
arm’s length while Tiny, coming 
on horseback at full gallop, 
would cut the tops off the 
flowers with one crack of a long 


of the “whitest” _ .. 

the West. He wai liked by 
everyone of that day, and associ¬ 
ated freely with the best of them. 


He was a 


1 of tremendous 


bull whiy. The Marshall boys strength and could conquer the 
worked for R. G. Robinson on the wildest of horses. ’Thousands of 
Chipman Ranch. Lee was later Present day businessmen have 
killed in the United States where—-^®®" served by his son, Bob 
he was a professional rider. ^ years now has 

blen a Pullman porter on the 
THEN, IN THOSE days the midnight train to Ed.-nonton. 
firemen promoted Indian races Next time you take . this .train 
which were far different ^from ask Bob about his father. He'l! 
those of today.* ’The young tell you some interesting tales. 


In .1918 Clalgary had 74 passenger cars and six' 
trailer cars operating over 75 miles of transit railway 
track' and c^rying nearly 17,000,000 paying passen- 
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Calgary's Great Sportsman, 

^ Lloyd Turner 


I have told about the world’s 
boxing champion, Tommy Bums, 
how he came here, lived here, 
for six of seven dramatic years, 
and how he went. 

There is another Calgarian 
who, for the past 45 years, has 
day in and day out, in his quiet 
unassuming way, done more to 
promote sport in this city than 
any other individual. He is a 
lover of clean sport and a friend 
to all. He is the man who, just 
this past winter, took over the 
management of the Stampeder 
hockey team when they were in 
the doldrums, an0 in the matter 
of weeks, helped organize the 
team so thoroughly, that when 
the season closed, the team was 
playing in the finals for the 
.senior amateur title of Canada 

-the Allan, Cup. Who is he? 
•'Lloyd Turner”. 

LLOYD TURNER came to 
, this city in 1910 as a profeMional 
ball player—a catcher "with the 
old Westfem C^ada League 
( Edmonton-Lethbri^ge-Calgary- 
Medicine Hat). He .was bom in 
Elmvale, Ontarib, but was no 
stranger to Calgary, as his 
father, Jame^ Tljmer, was a 
contractor here. Incidentally, 
this wonderful old man of M 


years of age is now living at 
Sault Saint Marie. ‘ 

After baseball was through in 
1910, Lloyd Turner became as¬ 
sociated with Bill Sherman, and 
for years managed the old Sher- 
man rink in this city’s early 
days. For years now he has 
bee^ the manager of the Victoria 
Arena. 

EARLY CALGARY baseblall 
fans will remember the days 
when Lloyd Turner managed the , 
Hillhurst Hustlers, Hockey en¬ 
thusiasts will recall- that four! 
winters he managed the Minnea¬ 
polis Millers, and for two years 
the Seattle Mets. His friend 
Josh Henthom tells me that 
when Lloyd Turner and he went 
to Minneapolis, the city there 
boasted only five hockey teams. 
In four years. Lloyd’s enthus¬ 
iasm for hockey, his leadership 
and organizing ability, had de¬ 
veloped hockey to'such an ex¬ 
tent that 300 hockey teams were 
organized — principally schod 
teams. 

In his quiet way, Lloyd ’Tur¬ 
ner is responsible for the popu¬ 
larity of sport in this city. -’The 
youth of Calgary owes him a 
great merit of thanks. , 


In The Calgary Herald of Dec. 15, 1909, a weU- 
known department store advertised the followt^ 
Christmas hampers; 9 lb. turkey, 2 lb. plum pudd^, 

2 lbs.- cranberries, 2 lbs. mincemeat, 2 lbs. raisins, 1 
lb. nuts, 1 lb. figs,' 2 lbs. candy, 2 cans tomatoes, peas 
and corn, 1 lb. Huntley and Palmer biscuits, 1 lb. 
grapes, 2 lbs. Tetley’s tea, 1 lb. coffee, 3 bottles pickles, 
14 oz. bottle each of the. following: port, ^erry, 
brandy, Scotch, claret. Total price — $13.25. 

One imperial quart bottle each of .the following:' 
b^^dy,' claret, port, Old Rye, sherry, Scotch. Price —’ . 



Stories of Charlie Jackson, 

Dan Cashman — R. J. Hutchings 


Charlie Jackson who came 
here in 1882 aijid homesteaded 
in whaf'is now the Killamey dis¬ 
trict was Calgary’s first milk¬ 
man. The milk supply.came from 
two wild cows from the cattle 
-of Sam Livingstone. Years later 
old timers kidded Charlie about 
the picture of his first' milk 
\ wagon, a little two wheel cart. 
The picture was taken in front, 
of the town pump. 

Charles C. Jackson was a 
wonderful “old timer”. He was. 
one of the founders of the Sal¬ 
vation Army Corps here and did 
much to promote that institu¬ 
tion’s interests. I well remem¬ 
ber with my father, visiting 
Charlie in the hospital about 
1911. Charlie had brolsen two 
ribs in the most unusual way. 

.^t that time Charlie was in¬ 
terested in the garage business. 
They had just received a new 
open model touring car. Charlie 
was sitting in the back seat; the 
driver weht over a bad bump in 
the road; Charlie went up in 
' the air, the car went from tmder 
him and Charlie landed on the 
hard ground. 

TO MY MIND, Calgary's prize 
business advertiser was a cloth¬ 
ing man by the name of Dan 
C^hman. His favorite ad was 
the picttue of the back of his 
head on which was written, 
"Meet pie face to face in Dan 
Cashman’s store”. And another, 
"If you don’t know Dan Cash- 
man, you ou^t to". Once he ad- 
"vertised a sme of men’s trousers 
with the . following caption, 
“Men's pants are down again." 

His brother; Frank Cashman 
was possibly- one of the kindest 
men who ,pver came to this dty. 


He arrived here in 1908 and was 
in business with Dan until 1912. 

During the cold'winter months 
it was Frank’s custom to have 
a late supper in the Club Cafe. 
Afterwards he would walk down 
8th Ave. to 2nd St. E. and back 
up 9th to the depot. When he 
met a fellow who looked down 
on his luck Frank would ask 
him, "4re you broke?” "Have 
you a plgce.to sleep?" 

If the chap needed help; 
Frank would proceed to write 
out an order on a hotel for a 
bed using the firm’s business 
card, and often as not a slip for 
a meaL 

My friend, Frank McHugh 
who tells me the story says that 
he has been with Frank Cash- 
man when Frank has given out 
■10 or 12 orders. McHugh asked 
him one time, "Frank, doesn’t 
it cost you a lot?” I 

“Yes," replied Frank, “but it’s 
A great satisfaction to have a 
few of them later come info the i 
store, repay me, and buy a few 
clothes." 

SPEAKING of charity, did 
you ever hear of the “Samis. 
Woodpile”? When A. J. Samis 
was the dty commissioner, early 
in this century,-the town had a 
woodpile on Ave. East. When 
men out of work in those days 
wanted a meal or bed, foey 
earned if by an hour’s .work 
cutting wood.' 

To us youngsters, the most 
famous woodpile in Calgary was, 
in the back yard of R.-J. Hutch¬ 
ings’ home. Mr. Hutchings had^ 
his owii creed about bringing up- 
his boys and Qie boys the 
neighborhood. ■, 
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In our day, when we needed 
a dime or a quarter, one way 
to earn it was to crosscut saw 
stove lengths in .the Hutchings’ 
back yard — one cent for each 
saw cut. When we had cut our 
allotment, down we would troop 
to Mr. Hutchings' private office 
in the Great West Saddlery, and 
solemnly he would pay us, al- 


ways taking our wjord for the 
count. I 

Sons or son’s friends were 
always treated, alike. Harold 
Carson. Norman Mackie, Mal¬ 
colm McAra, Jack, Doug, Harry, 
George and Stewart Hutchings 
were a few of the gang. A won¬ 
derful man, .Mr. Hutchings, 
don’t you think? 



First sod for the Calgary-Edmonton railway was turned on 
July 21, 1890. Here the Hon. Edgar Dewdney, minister of,the 
Interior in the federal government is shown officiating at the 
ceremony which was the real beginning of the expansion boom. 




Baseball 


Calgary was a great baseball 
town in the early years of this 
century. In the, years 1907 to 
1912 and again in 1920 to 1923 
Calgarians enjoyed professional 
class “B” baseball. 

As early as 1905 the Alberta 
Amateur League had been form¬ 
ed among p^iyionton, Wetaski- 
win, Olds, Medicine Hat, Banff, 
and Anthracite. Baseb^l was 
played in Victoria Park. A well 
known citizen, Alf McLean, Was 
the "mascot” of the 1905 ama¬ 
teur team.- 

FROM MEMORY he has given 
me the line-up.. Fred Adarhs, 
the hotel manager, was- presi¬ 
dent; Sam Giles the manager, 
Ralph Corbett the captain. 

The players were Gordon 
Connell, Jimmy HCisler, George 
Andrews, William Kirkham, 
Williarh .Irvine, Fred Tarrant, 
Lew Winkler, Horace Steadman, 
Bill Connelly, Leo- Deaver,* and 
Leo. Howeu-d. 

Sunday ball was played in 
1905 by another city league— 
,“The Bartenders” “The Barbers 
and "The Fire Department” 

THE BALL DIAMOND was 
in Moccasin Flats near Irish 
Mellons Blue Rock Hotel., The 
boys in this league were going 
fine untjl one sad day. One 
Sunday as usual the game was 
being played and a chap by the 
,name of . Charley Plemisser hit 
aTast ball. . 

Unfortunately a funeral pro- 
- Cession was going by at ’that 
exact moment. The ball sailed 
right through the plate gass 
window of the Graham and Bus- 
comb’s hearse. That was just a 
little too much for Calgary 
citizens and the town council 


ruled Sunday ball "out.” 

In 1907 professional ball was 
organized with the Western 
Canada League .comprising Ed¬ 
monton, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat and Calgary. The line-up of 
the Calgary 1907 team was as 
fbllows: Russell, Taylor, O’Neil, 
O’Donnell, Chandler, Farrell, 
Shine, Quinn, Barrett, Barn- 
stead and Driscoll. 

. IN 1909 appears' the names of 
Fred Lepper, Rochon, Baker. 
Parkes, Standridge, Lloyd 
Turner, Pop Gouchie, and Jan¬ 
sen. In that year Winnipeg, 

. Moose Jaw, Brandon and Regina 
Joined the league. 

Charlie Crist pitched for Ed¬ 
monton .and one season later 
joined the Calgary team. , 

Jimmy Flannagan, Wally ? 
Smith, and Sammy Vivien also 
“played for Calgary in 1909. ’The 
field was called the Savage 
field situated in Victoria Park, 
Sam Savage being the president 
of the Calgary club. 

- In 1911, Andy and Henry 
Baxter played on the Edmonton 
team. ^ 

IN 1920 baseball was re¬ 
organized. Dr. J. H. Birch )v.as 
the president. A famous base¬ 
ball umpire “Beans Reardon” 
umpire^’in-chief Of the National 
League, recently retired, started 
his baseball career in this town 
in 1920. ’Thousands remember 
his rasping "Your OUT.” 

Tlftn in 1908-Calgary had a 
commercial league that played 
ball on the| corner of 19th Ave. 
and .4th St.. W. The Rev. Bob 
Pearson, Harry Ballentyne of 
the Y.M.C.A., Dan Lucy (3rd 
base-for the Liberals), Stan 
Horiie, (aordon. Love and Guy 
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Morton were a few of the play- 
ers. 

Let’s finish these, rambling 
remarks with Calgary’s baseball 
story "It’s true." 

IN 1911 Calgary and Edmon¬ 
ton were in the playoffs. Cal¬ 
gary’s three pitchers were in a 
bad way—they needed a rest, 
whilst Edmonton’s flinging staff 
was in top. form and raring to 
go. The evening before the final 
game heavy black clouds came 
up, Calgarians were jubilant. 
“It was going to rain.” 

The game would be cadled, 
but the rain -clouds blew over 
and the game-saving moisture 
passed by. However, at noon 
next day word was sent out— 
no game—the diamond is a 
quagmire. 


j The ' Edmonton manager. 
Deacon White, was wild, out 
after' examining the field he 
sweeuringly agreed that the game 
couldn’t be played. Wha\ aroused 
his suspicions was the marks of 
a garden hose in the mud. * 

THE CALGARY TEAM plead¬ 
ed innocent. Wild Bill Carney, 
the manager, claimed his boys 
were all in bed before nine. 

Calgary was half a game ahead 
in the schedule and had the game 
been played and won by Ed¬ 
monton, Edmonton would have 
captured the pennant. That eve¬ 
ning Bill Carney and Moose 
Baxter, an Edmonton former 
player and supporter, battled it 
out In front of “Chan’s” Cigar 
Store. Edmonton won that 


Friday, June 9, 1950, will be 
long remembered by me,.for to¬ 
day I have'^lost a friend, a friend 
’of many years. But before I tell 
you his name, let us go back 66 
years. In 18^ a young Welch¬ 
man arrived in Qklgary, at that 
time western end of the C.P.R. 
For a $10.00, bill my friend took 
up a homestead of 160 apres, 
down the Bow River 17 miles. 
By hand he dug and put in his 
small crop, built himself a shack 
and began his great adventure. 
During the Riel Rebellion in 
1885 he teamed and made a 
stake of $1,200. Moving t^Cal- 
gary he located on the coni^ of 
8th Avenue and^,^nd-^treet 
West, buying the comer for- 
$1,500. $500, cash, opened a 

livery business. From there he 
branched into-a coal and wood 
yard, A powerful man, my 
friend, in those days, delivering 


his own coal by the ton. Tears 
later he often told me how this 
lady asked him in for a cup-of 
tea, how that woman high-hatted 
him. Believe me, he knew their 
names and never forgot, nor for¬ 
gave. From livery, coal and wood 
he went in the ice business. 
TTie original ice houses were lo¬ 
cated on 7th Avenue between 2nd 
an^Srd Streets West. By now 
my friend had many interests 
— coal, lumber, livery stables, 
ice, and with it, property. His 
business interests grew with the 
development of the city until he 
became one of Calgary’s lead¬ 
ing capitalists. But with all his 
wealth, he remained a man of 
simple tastes, a modest mem, a 
devoted friend. My heart is 
heavy, for today I helped carry 
my friend, R. C. Thomas, to his 
last resting place. 
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The Origin of the Stampede 


The Calgary Agricultural 
Societ^r dates back to the year 
1884 when the late Col. James 
Walker. arranged with A. M. 
Burgess, then the deputy minis— 
ter of the Interior, for a-grant of 
land, now known as Victoria 
Park, 94 acres, for the sum of 
5235, with a proviso that the site 
was to be used thereafter for 
exhibition puiposes only. 

In the year 1900 the Calgary 
Agricultural Society was reor¬ 
ganized as the Iriter-Westem 
Pacific Exhibition Co. Ltd. In 
1911 the name was changed t,o 
the Calgary Industrial Exhibition 
and in 1933 to the name, now 
world famous, the Calgary Exhi¬ 
bition and Stampede. During 
the years many well known Cal¬ 
garians, hundreds, in fact, have 
faithfully served on the director¬ 
ate of the exhibition. 


In the year 1905, Mr. E. L. 
Richardson was apjwinted gen¬ 
eral manager, continuing until 
1940 when Mr. J. Charles Yule— 
Charlie to thousands—took over. 

THE STAMPEDE section of 
today’s show presents the*glamor 
that attracts thousands, upon 
thousands to our city, but it 
must be remembered thatt the 
primary object is the exhibition, 
showing southern Alberta’s live¬ 
stock, grain, produce, commerce 
and natural resources. 

’The aims of the Calgary fcc- 
hibitlon Board- are as. follows: 
’AO perpetuate the memory of the 
oli^Jimers; to promote livestock, 
through annua! shows and sales; 
to display the development of 
natural resources and conunem; 
to promote sport in as many 
phases as possible'; to perpetiiate 
the life of the western cattlemen 


THROUGH TH£ YEARS Cal¬ 
gary businessmen have devoted 
their time and efforts, making 
the Calgary Exhibition the 
worldwide success, as we-know 
it today. _ 

’The following is a llst'TSl$the= 
presidents and the years rin 
which th^y served: 1884-^, 
Augustus Carney; 1886~8Tj9S8, 
Col. James Walker; 188^91, 
Amos Rowe; 1893-94, Howard 
Douglas; 18%, James Reilly; 
1896, R.'G. Robinson; 1897-98, 
A^E. Cross; 1899-1900 and 1^, 
Col. A..J. lyooUey Dodd; *01- 
1902, X R. Sutherland; 1904, 
James Smart; 1905-19p6, Osborne 
Brown; 1907-13,«L i. C.’Van 
Wart; 1914-2?, E. X Dewey; 
1924-25, Fred Johnston; 1926-32, 
N. J. Christie; 1933-36 C. M. 
Baker; 1937-40, X Charles Yule;. 
1941-^, T. A. HdrhlbKx*; 1944- 
46, R. W, Ward; 1947-48, A, H. 
McGuire; 1949-90. Jas. B. Cri^. 


his ^activities, his work on the 
rat g'', his sports (the Stampede! 
•and to be undertaken shortly' 
the furthering of rural and iirbrn 
girl and boy activities, calf clubs, 
baking, dressmaking, etc. 


hlbition through the years. May 
I give you the highlights ^of 
.several annual shovrs ? Down- 
ion Exhibition 1^ (notefUie 
advertising of that day) “visit 
Alberta b^re Ibd^olden opmr- 
tunlty; picturesm^ ridera Ind 
the Indians arfr^gorfe." Alberta | 
Provincial Exhibitioh 1909, the ' 
famous Navassar Ladles’ Band 
ofi^New Yoik. 1910, mllldng 
madhlne demonstratioa. 1911, 
Calgary industrial’' Sxhibltltm, 
Aa^ilime, Mono Rail; 103rd 
.Regimental Band. 1912, Jimmy 
Ward with his Curtiss airplane.' 
1913, Past and Present . 1914,v 
Better Babies contort. 1915, 




Grand Military Program; fire¬ 
works 300 ft. long illustrating 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 1916. 
Greatest Loop the Loop Avlat(-r. 
Miss Katherine Stinson. 191 . 
Automobile Races. 1&13. For¬ 
get your worries and keep fit; 
auto races, horse races. 1919, 
Passenger carrying airplanes, 
Capt. Fred McCall, Capt. Wop 
May; Sousa and his Band. 1920, 
Locklear, changing planes in 
mid-air; auto polo; 48th High¬ 
landers Band. 1921, Fireworks 
display, 200 ft, reproduction The 
Naval Battle of Dover and the 
Thavius Band. 1925, the World’s 
IT MUST BE said that the 
Loflgest Team, 36 horses and 10 
wagons. 


Calgary exhlbrnon througdt the 
years provided plenty of variety. 

From the minutes of directors’ 
meetings I gletmed the follow¬ 
ing: June 13, 1903. Moved that 
a large tent be erected for the 
directors facing the office door 
and that 2 dz. lager and 2 dz. 
ginger beer be provided. June 
22, 1905. Moved that lager, 
scotch and rye whisky, syphon, 
seltzer and ^nger beer be pro¬ 
vided for directors' rooms, and 
that J..R. Thompsop be appoint¬ 
ed to take charge (rf the direc¬ 
tors’ quarters. June 19, 1906. 
Moved soft drinks and 

cigars only be provided fdr the 
directors’ quarters. 


• Early days of the Calgary Stampede, showing the old entrance 
gate in 1905. The Stampede, then as now, was billed as the biggest 
citdoor show in the West. It attracted THsitors from all jiarts of 
Canada and the'United States, and, although attendance in 1912 was 
not jone-tenth oi what it is today, those attending found ■much to 
their liking antrsaw wild horses, bucking broncs,'and all the fun of 
the'fair. 



Bockers of the 

At Stampeae time, the Cal¬ 
gary newcomer must wonder, 
“How did this world famous 
show start? Who were respon¬ 
sible?" ■ ' 

To earlier Calgarians, their, 
minds must go back to the days 
of 1912. With pride they re¬ 
member four men of that day; 
four men whO’ had faith in this 
city; faith to back up the ideas 
of a young cowboy — Guy 
Weadick—^who with H., C. Mc¬ 
Mullen, the general livestock 
agents of the C.P.R., conceived 
the idea of a gigantic'but-door 
western show. 

George Lane, A. E. Cross, Pat¬ 
rick Bums and Hon. A. J. Mc¬ 
Lean; for years now khown as 
the "Big Four”, put up , the 
necessary money./ Westerners 
respofided ar^ on Sep^-"2, 3, 4 
and 5, 1912, put over the fhst 
Calgary . Stampede, a financial 
success. ' 

THE «HOW LASTED only 
four days, but those four days 
were all important to the future 
of Calgary.' History was made 
those mild ^ptember days in 
1912, the outcome of which has 
made this dty of oura known 
around the world. 
i/^The 1912 Stampede was no 
mean affair.' Early Calgarians 
will remember the seating ar¬ 
rangement, bleachers clear 
around' the, mile track. One 
could write of the deeds -of the 
"Big Foit^; of their success in 
the West, but let me mention 
'only how Calgarians of that day 
sized them, and 1'quote from 
.their biographies as printed .in 
4912. 

PATRICK BURNS—"Modest, 
im'assuming and^likeable. A keen 
business man; a lover of dean 
. sport and a true friend. Few in 


First Stampede 

this great west land have so firm 
a grip on the affections of the 
people as has our genial Pat 
Bums." 

A. E. CROSS—“A shrewd, 
practical man of business. To 
his business and executive abil¬ 
ity, and high standards of honor, 
as well as his keen devotion to 
what he considers his public 
duties, this province of Alberta 
owes a great deal." 

GEORGE LANE — "With a 
vision that was almost uncanny 
he early foresaw the possibilities 
of the then unknown plains of 
the Northwest. A bom optimist 
with Unlimited faith in himself 
and a plain blunt way of pre¬ 
senting facts." 

HON. A, J. McLEAN — ‘He 
built up the export cattle trade 
to such a standard that the name 
of Archie McLean was for 20 
•years synonymous with fair 
dealing and business integrity”. 

The ^owmanship and energy , 
of Guy Weadick did much to 
perpetuate future stampedes. 

E. L. Richardson and for the 
past ten years Charlie Yule, like 
the late Alex Homibrook, R. W. 
Ward, Art McGuire, Jim Croaa^ 
George Edworthy, Dick Cos¬ 
grove, the late Jack Dillon and 
“Squib" Ross and many others 
have developed the show to its 
. tremendous proportions that we 
toow it today. 

The year 1919 saw the next 
Calgary Stampede, appropriate¬ 
ly. named ‘The Victory Stam- 
' pede". In 1923 the fust joint Ex¬ 
hibition and Stampede was held 
and since that day it has de¬ 
veloped, until spectators find it 
necessary to buy their July tic¬ 
kets in January. The Calga^ 
Stampede—the greatest show of 
its kind in the world. . 
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The Spirit of Calgdry 


My friend Harry HutdManoft in 
these few verses has written 
^at I for weeks have been try¬ 
ing to say. 

Thanks, Harry, for letting me 
quote you. 

THE SPIRIT OF CALGARY 
By Harry Hutchcroft 
Written and dedicated to the 
Southern Alberta Pioneers and 
presented by the writer at a 
CStizens’ Banquet in honor of 
the late Senator Patrick Bums 
on the occasion of his 75th birth¬ 
day. 

Say neighbor, here’s something 
that I’d like to know; 

It’s something Tm trying to ans¬ 
wer and so 

Tm wondeHng if you can help 
me at all. \ 

But maybe you’ll think it’s too 
trifling and small, 
ril admit it’s long been quite a 
poser to me— 

Why is it most everyone loves 
Calgary? 

And .why is it when fate takes 
you far away. 

Your heart ever yearns to re¬ 
turn there someday? 

And why does the glimpse of a 
Calgary face 

Make you Homesick and wish 
you could see the old pla c e? 

. Once again I’ll admit it’s a 
teaser to me 

Why a fellow gets lonesome for 
old Calgary. ^ 

I wonder just what the attrac¬ 
tion can bet 

I wonder ' what makes it so 
■ predouB to me! 

Can it be the bright sunshine we 
get every day? 

Can it_^ that I know Just a 
few. dales away 
Rise those wonderful Roddes 
a callin’ to me r 


That makes me Just long for 
my old Calgary. 

Can is be the green foothills 
surrounding us here> 

Or the Bow and the Elbow with 
waters so -clear? 

It may be. I guess it’s got some* 
thing to do 

With the fact that without them 
Tm lonesome and blue. , 
But it seems that there’s some¬ 
thing that one cannot see 
Makes post of us cherish the 
word “Calgary*’. 

Yes, rm sort of deciding, (just 
in my own mind) 

’That this something or other 
- rve mentioned we’ll find, 

Jb the PIONEER SPBEUT of 
long,-long'ago,- 

When the doors had no lodes and 
. wherever '^e’d go 
We were welcome yes, dk wel¬ 
come could be. 

And that spirit still lingers in old 
Calgary. < 

It’s slipping awajr with the 
passing of years,' 

They’re crowcUng it out with 
their modem ideas. 

They’re letting tteir so-called 
“Society Chart" 

Gauge a man by his dollars and 
not by his heart. 

So it’s something ftw which 
mighty glad we should be 
There’s a...wee bit still with us 
in old Calgary. 

So treasure it friend,^ through 
■ the forthcoming years. 

And hemor the memory of those 


plow 
Uke Bi 


Bums,-Lane and Cross and 
others we hall 

As leaders wdio years ago 
blazoned a trail 

And conodved a spirit that men 
^ now agree , 

to the woiiderful SPIRIT OF 
OLD, CALGARY. T, 
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